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THIS MONTH’S 


No recent development in the education of 
the deaf is attracting more attention than the 
Belgian Method, though little has yet been 
done with it in America. It is a pleasure to 
have a contribution about it from a first-hand 
observer, the Rev. Stephen Klopfer, of St. 
John’s Institute, St. Francis, Wis. 


Edith M. Buell, Assistant Principal of the 
Lexington Avenue School, is the author of 
much helpful literature on teaching language 
to the deaf. 


More and more use is being made of the 
school libraries by deaf students. Lilian Ladd 
Church, of the faculty at the West Virginia 
State School, tells of especially encouraging 
results there. 


Hester J. Gray, who writes of her methods 
of coping with an ungraded class of retarded 
pupils, has been in charge of such classes at 


the Central New York School for the last 
fourteen years. 
Suggestions for parents that will be en- 


dorsed by teachers everywhere are made by 
Amelia DeMotte, supervising teacher in the 
Illinois School at Jacksonville. 





CONTRIBUTORS 


Cecily A. Benson, who writes of personal 
work with her own little deaf daughter, is 
Mrs. R. W. Benson, of Willow Grove, Pa., a 
valued member of the American Association. 


Properly speaking, Hawaii may not be 
“another land,” since its school activities are 
under American direction, but at any rate, 
distance adds especial interest to the account 
of Hawaiian activities presented by Bessie S. 
Holzinger. 


Mary J. Griffith had nine years’ experience 
in public school work before beginning to 
teach the deaf jn the school at Rome, N. Y., 
seven years ago. 


The contribution on “Slides for Teaching 
Geography” will introduce Bertha Sunter, of 
the primary oral department of the Central 
New York School, and give some idea of how 
this school is cooperating with the State De- 
partment of Visual Instruction in presenting 
information to deaf children. 


Enfield Joiner, always in demand as a con- 
tributor, presents entertaining comments on 
two recent publications. 






































The Baltimore Meeting, 


HE 1931 session of the Association, called to meet 

in Baltimore, July 10, has special significance. In a 

year when many organizations are reporting curtailed 
programs and restricted activities, the Association will hear 
reports from an increased number of active committee mem- 
bers who have been engaged upon definite assignments. Held 
in connection with the summer school, the meeting is assured 
of a good attendance. 


Every committee chairman should complete a written re- 
port of plans and accomplishments. These will be called for. 


Every member will want to participate in the election and 
in votes on important measures to be considered. On a 
recommendation of several years’ standing, federal incorpora- 
tion of the organization is being considered. Such a course is 
deemed advisable in recognition of the international signifi- 
cance of Association work. 


Be sure that your standing is regular as of July 1, or be 
ready to renew membership as soon as you arrive. 


D 
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The Belgian Method 


By Rev. STEPHEN KLoprer, M. A. 


Foreworp:—The Decroly Method has aroused the interest of special teachers of all types. 
It was introduced into schools for the deaf in Belgium by the late M. Herlin, Inspector of Deaf 


Schools, who worked with Dr. Decroly. 


years, and the results obtained so far seem extraordinarily successful. 


It has been in use with primary pupils for several 


The Teacher of the Deaf 


for April, 1931, presents an account of the Decroly Method by Miss M. G. Wilkins, who visited 
schools in Belgium and France with the special object of observing the method as applied to 


the deaf. 


HE principles and the process of 
i Belgian Method are described 

by its author, A. Herlin, inspector 
of special instruction for Belgium, in a 
series of articles which appeared in the 
Revue Générale de lEnseignement des 
Sourds-Muets, October, November, De- 
cember, 1926. They were re-printed in 
pamphlet form in 1927. It is impossible 
to condense this treatise of twenty-six 
pages within the compass of the few pages 
allotted in the VoLta Review. Hence 
the misgivings lest the brevity of the pres- 
ent article convey an imperfect notion 
and create an erroneous opinion of the 
method. Convinced as is the writer of 
the excellence of numerous features of 
this new method, a positive and favorable 
interpretation is desired. 

At the outset let us state that Herlin is 
always in good company. Goepfert, Lind- 
ner, Querll, and, above all, Malisch, who 
represent the best and most progressive 
thought among the leaders of German 
educators of the deaf, have given expres- 
sion to principles identical with those 
which Herlin has so admirably and so 
successfully reduced to practice. 

“Language instruction (Sprachunter- 
richt) of the totally deaf, and particularly 
of the mentally retarded deaf, go forth 
from the written form of the spoken lan- 
guage. Speech instruction (Sprechunter- 
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Her conclusions corroborate those expressed in the following article—Eprror. 


richt) must be associated immediately 
with language instruction on the basis of 
the written form. This, above all, is in- 
struction in reading which, as much as 
possible, begins with words fraught with 
meaning, selected with due regard to 
their phonetic elements.” Goepfert. 

Two principles of Malisch quoted in 
Hermus’ De Methode-Malisch, read thus: 

“Teach your deaf children early to 
speak by the use of significant combina- 
tions of sounds, of speech units (Sprach- 
ganze). Teach them at once to lip-read, 
read, and write speech units.” p. 4. Her- 
mus quotes the co-laborer and successor 
of Malisch, the Rev. Dr. Felix Zillmann, 
as saying of Malisch: “that in the last 
three years he had not drilled a single 
isolated sound.” p. 17. 

Herlin puts the same principles in 
these words: “Du simple au composé 
doit étre rejeté do nos lois pédagogiques” 
p. 5. (From the simple to the composite 
must be eliminated from our laws of 
pedagogy.) The term globalization is a 
perfect equivalent to Sprachganze. Ans- 
chauungsunterricht is closely related, if 
not identical, with exercises didentifica- 
tion. 

The statement that the Belgian Method 
presents nothing new is true, if we regard 
principles only; it is not quite true, if we 
consider the detailed application, the care- 
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fully prepared psychological process of 
the system. The fact that the principles 
have been well established by other suc- 
cessful teachers of the deaf may justly be 
construed as a recommendation of this 
new method. 

Herlin’s First Principle, the rejection 
of isolated sounds as a basis of instruc- 
tion, was enunciated in 1906. His views 
gradually clarified. They were crystal- 
lized particularly in view of the experi- 
ments of Decroly, as described in a course 
on the function of globalization in Octo- 
ber, 1921. 

Having become inspector of special in- 
struction for Belgium in November, 1921, 
Herlin laid his plans for further experi- 
ments. Attempts were made simultane- 
ously in four schools, three of which 
registered failure, in 1922-23. The sys- 
tem was perfected in the school for girls 
conducted by the Sisters of Charity at 
Rampart des Moines, Brussels, under the 
skillful direction of the superior, Sr. 
Odine, whom Herlin credits as being “le 
véritable artisan du succes.” Elsewhere 
we have noted that Sr. Astere is given 
much credit in this work. We are told 
that it was simply by the spirit of obedi- 
ence that a Sister who had taught the 
deaf for twenty-four years and who was 
convinced that the desired results could 
not be obtained, undertook the task. 
Four months later she said: “Wait until 
next year. I see clearly now. You will 
be satisfied.” And future generations will 
profit by her heroic efforts. 

The method described by Herlin begins 
with easy exercises employed in the edu- 
cation of sub-normal children. They con- 
sist in recognizing the identity of persons, 
animals, or things or their representa- 
tions. At first similar objects are placed 
side by side, or on each other; then pic- 
tures of objects are placed on the real 
objects, and finally, a double set of pic- 
tures develops into a game of lotto. 

Cards with the name of each object are 
then placed on the object. As soon as 
the child recognizes a number of names 
and objects, the names are put into an en- 
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velope. Objects or pictures are then 
shown, and the child hastens to find the 
corresponding name. It is a real game, 
and the children enjoy the rivalry of it, 

We glean from another source that the 
children attempt to write names of objects 
during the very first exercises. The writ. 
ing is illegible at first, but soon improves, 
“Without having the faculty of uttering a 
word or reading from the lips, and with. 
out knowing how to distinguish a solitary 
letter, the chld can perfectly recognize 
the written word.” Herlin. 

This exercise leads to silent reading 
(ideo-visuelle) which advances from sin- 
gle words to short phrases and simple 
sentences. 

In due course the child begins to ob- 
serve the lips of the teacher. “Before 
knowing how to speak, the deaf child can 
read words and phrases of which it 
readily grasps the meaning. This fact 
is well known. But we think that up to 
the present we have not sufficiently prof- 
ited by this possibility. Experience per- 
mits us to affirm that we have under- 
evaluated the power of perception and 
representation of the little deaf child.” 
Goepfert said this about thirty years ago: 
“The child understands language before 
it can express it in speech.” Naturally, 
silent reading precedes lip-reading, and 
for a time the ability to lip-read is un- 
equal to that of silent reading. In the 
course of time, however, they reach the 
same level. 

Even with the Belgian Method exer- 
cises of the vocal organs, or drills in 
articulation, are found necessary. Some 
sounds are difficult to produce, notably 
R. There is, however, this striking differ- 
ence: the child recognizes a distinct value 
in each drill. It will, therefore, co-oper- 
ate intelligently with the teacher. It is 
in the midst of a living exercise on words, 
phrases or sentences that the correction 
of the sound is made. Success usually 
attends the effort. The child is compli- 
mented, and the next word, or phrase, oF 
sentence relieves the tenseness of the past 
few moments. Neither teacher nor pupil 
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becomes tired or bored with the effort. 

Herlin next describes the introduction 
to speech proper. He reasons thus: 
“Since the eye is able to read globale- 
ment (in units): 1, a written text (ordi- 
nary reading); 2, spoken words (syn- 
thetic reading); since the hand succeeds 
in tracing words and phrases without 
having learned to write a single letter, 
why should it not be possible for the 
vocal organs to produce words and 
phrases without first having been drilled 
in the vowels and in the articulation of 
the consonants which enter into their 
formation?” p. 7. 

Quite naturally, during the drills in ar- 
ticulation the child moves its lips while 
the teacher speaks. It imitates partially 
and unskillfully at the beginning, more 
and more completely, and better and 
better, as the lessons follow. “Success 
is gradual. Here we have an outstand- 
ing fact: the defects of the voice are less 
frequent than with the old method, pre- 
cisely, we believe, because the instruction 
is more natural, and because it allows 
the child more and better chance to give 
what it can . ... In the choice of a 
vocabulary one should not be preoccupied 
in the least either with the consonants 
considered difficult to articulate, or with 
the nasal vowels (so frequent in French) 
or with the symphones. To mark the 
difference which distinguishes the Belgian 
Method from the old, we say: The course 
of articulation which should serve to 
draw from the mouth of the child, one 
by one all the phonetic elements of the 
maternal language, has made place for 
a course of orthophony; or briefly, one 
corrects the mistakes which are observed.” 
In this particular the Belgian Method ut- 
terly disregards that which is so much 
emphasized by German teachers, the fear 
lest a poorly pronounced word become 
fixed and ineradicable. “The pupil ex- 
presses himself more rapidly because he 
has not been drilled in the vowel exer- 
cises or in the articulation of isolated 
consonants, in which exercises one gen- 
erally, and that rather unduly, exagger- 
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ates the duration of their production, and 
again, the teacher expresses himself with 
normal speed.” 

In the course of the second year, 587 
phrases, not mere words, were taught. 
By intuition and frequent use the children 
know perfectly how to apply the mascu- 
line, the feminine, the singular and the 
plural, the present and the compound of 
the present (passé défini) and also the 
future. 

Herlin says, “We have asked two peo- 
ple who know the two methods well what 
they thought of the new one. Here is the 
answer of Sr. Odine: 

“Advantages of the new method from 
the view-point of: 

“*(1) The class. The children like it 
and are more pleased with it than with a 
game. If the recreation lasts for a long 
time, they ask with insistence to go into 
the class. On free days games are op- 
tional. At the beginning they play games, 
but soon one after another the slates ap- 
pear, and the pupils begin to write. 
Another thing: in the mornings when 
they come into class their looks turn im- 
mediately towards the blackboard, and if 
there is anything new, there is an ex- 
pression of joy.... 

“*(2) Lessons. These are very ani- 
mated, sometimes too much so in the 
opinion of certain persons. One is often 
obligated to dampen their ardor. 

“*(3) Mental activity. This process 
greatly develops mental activity. The 
children make comparisons, recognize 
similarities and differences. They look 
for other ideas which were not evident at 
first sight. They readily notice mistakes 
in spelling and write easily without mis- 
takes. 

“*(4) Character. This method makes 
the children more open, more expansive, 
more affectionate. 

“*(5) Parents. They are pleased, and 
happy that they now can communicate 
ever so little with their children, happy 
at the fact that these children like to talk, 
so much so that they are at times obliged 
to make them keep quiet. At home it is 
their great delight to express on paper 
the little incidents that happen.’ 

(Continued on page 280) 
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In the Classroom 


By Evita M. BUELL 


AuTHor’s Foreworp: 
in the Lexington Avenue School for the Deaf. 
upon. 


These are lessons introducing new topics or language forms as given 
There are many points that could be improved 
Their chief value lies in the fact that they are real lessons given to real children, every 


word spoken or written being taken down verbatim by one of those observing the lesson.—E. M. B. 


A Lesson in Adjective Phrases 

LASS 5B (work of the last half of 
( the fifth year in school). Average 

age of children, 11 years, 5 
months (including one boy of 16 years 
and a girl of 14 years). Average time in 
school, 5 years. All the pupils in the 
class were born deaf except two, one of 
whom became deaf at two and one-half 
years, and the other at one and one-half 
years. 

These children have seen adjective 
phrases in oral picture description, in 
reading, and in general conversation since 
the second year in school and have used 
them to some extent in the same way. 
This is the first lesson on phrases as 
such. 

Lesson Plan 
Teacher's Aim: 

I. To have the children see that an ob- 
ject can be described in various forms of 
language construction, each one stating 
clearly the particular point to be brought 
out. 

II. To teach, through use, the adjec- 
tive phrase modifiers, introduced by the 
prepositions with, without, on, etc. 
Children’s Aim: 

I. To tell about their possessions in 
good, clear statements. 

Material to work with: 

Various objects belonging to the chil- 
dren. 

Method of Procedure: 

1. Have the children show some of 
their possessions and select such articles 
as can be used for the lesson. 

2. By question or suggestion lead the 
children to tell about or describe the ar- 
ticles selected. 

3. Develop the use of the phrase as 
another means of describing an object. 


4. By means of the Key show the use 
of the phrase. 
5. Accept no incomplete statements. 


The Lesson (Oral. Time 40 min.) 


The children show what they have in 
their pockets. Teacher selects articles 
that will lend themselves to the purpose 
in view. 

Teacher. (Holds up a knife.) Give me 
a sentence about this knife. 

Anna. The knife is short. 

Gaitano. Bela’s knife has two blades. 

T. You may write that sentence on the 
blackboard. Now who can tell me the 
same thought in other language? 

Bela. I have a knife. It is dull. 

T. I do not see anything about dull in 
the sentence on the board. Tell me about 
these (pointing to the blades). Child is 
confused. 

T. Begin your second sentence here 
(Points to What: in the Key). 

Bela. I have a knife. It has two blades. 

T. Marvin, write the sentence on the 
board. Now who can tell me the same 
thought another way? 

G. Bela has a knife with two blades. 

T. Very good. (Writes in Key.) 

Who: | = | What: 

Bela has’ a knife. 
(Shows that with two blades tells about 
the knife.) Junior, you may write Gai- 
tano’s sentence on the board. (Teacher 
shows the children that the sentences 
written on the board all tell the same 
thing but in different language.) 

T. What is the name of this? (Teach- 
er shows a pocket case containing a mir- 
ror and comb.) Children do not know. 
(Teacher gives the name a pocket mirror- 
and-comb case. Children repeat name, 
then one writes it on the board.) 
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T. Give me a sentence about this. 

Mary B. Jacob has a pocket mirror- 
and-comb case. 

T. Tell me about this. (Shows the mir- 
ror, which is broken.) 

Mary B. The mirror is broken. 

T. Tell me about this. (Points to the 
comb. ) 

Mary B. There (stops, uncertain of 
verb). 

T. What will you use here? (Points to 
verb symbol in Key.) 

Mary B. There is a white comb. 

T. Where? 

Mary B. In the case. 

T. Now tell me all about it. 

Mary B. Jacob has a pocket mirror- 
and-comb case. The mirror is broken. 
There is a white comb in the case. 

T. Who can tell me all that in another 


way? 
Sarah. Jacob has a pocket mirror-and- 
comb case. (Hesitates). 


T. Use with—shows comb again. 

Sarah. With a white comb in it. The 
mirror is broken. 

T. What does with a white comb in it 
tell about? (Teacher writes it in the 
Key.) You see it tells about the case. 

T. Write all your sentences on the 
board. Jacob, tell me about your case. 

Jacob. I have a white comb in the 
case. The mirror (pauses). 

T. The mirror where. 


Jacob. The mirror in the case is 
broken. 
(Teacher writes the sentence in the 
Key.) 
What: = | 
The mirror 
In the case is broken 


T. You see in the case tells about the 
mirror. (Teacher then writes Jacob’s 
sentences on the board.) 


On the Board 


1. Jacob has a pocket mirror-and-comb 
case. The mirror is broken. There is a 
white comb in the case. 

2. Jacob has a pocket mirror-and-comb 
case with a white comb in it. The mir- 
ror is broken. 
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3. Jacob has a white comb in the case. 
The mirror in the case is broken. 

T. Read these. Which one do you like 
the best? Nearly all the children like the 
last one. 

T. Let us see if they all make a good 
picture. Teacher reads the first one aloud. 
Closes her eyes. “I see a smail case, 
small enough to go in Jacob’s pocket. I 
see a white comb and a broken mirror 
in the case.” Reads the second one. When 
I read this I see the same picture. Closes 
her eyes. “I see a case that will go in 
Jacob’s pocket. I see a white comb in 
the case and I see a mirror in the case, 
too. The mirror is broken.” Reads the 
last one. Jacob has a white comb in 
the case. What case? Perhaps it is a 
large case on mother’s bureau or on the 
wall. I do not know. The mirror in the 
case is broken. Draws a wall pocket 
with a good-sized mirror in it. I am not 
sure about the picture, perhaps it is a 
large case, perhaps it is a small one, I 
do not know. Children seem to see the 
point. 

T. How many of you think that this 
is the best? (All decide that either the 
first or the second is the best.) 

T. Now let us see if we can tell the 
story another way. 

Mary D. Jacob has a pocket mirror- 
and-comb case _ (hesitates). 

T. Use with. 

Mary D. With a white comb. 

T. Tell about this, too (pointing to the 
mirror). 

Mary D. And a mirror in it. 

T. Shows crack in mirror. What is 
this? 

Mary D. Is very much confused but 
finally says @ mirror. 

The teacher writes What: on the board 
and asks, “What is this?” as she shows 
various objects and indicates their chief 
characteristics: 

Child writes What: 
red pencil 
green and yellow pen 
brown shoe 
sharp pencil 


broken mirror 


o> & & & 
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T. Now see if you can write all your 
story on the board. 

Child writes. 

4. Jacob has a pocket mirror-and-comb 
case with a white comb and a _ broken 
mirror in it. 

T. What does with a white comb and a 
broken mirror in it tell about? (Teacher 
writes it in the Key.) Does this make a 
clear picture? (Teacher points to the 
first paragraph on the board.) 

Pupils. Yes. 

T. Does this make a clear picture? 
(Teacher points to the second para- 
graph.) 

Pupils. Yes. 

T. (Teacher points to the third para- 


graph.) Can you see a clear picture 
when you read this? 
Pupils. No. 


T. Can you see a clear picture when 
you read the last paragraph? 
Pupils. Yes. 


T. Now let us see if we can change 
the language of the third story so it will 
make a good picture. She underlines in 
the case. You see this does not make a 
clear picture. After some thinking Anna 
suggests changing in the case to in a 
pocket-case. Louis suggests changing it 
to in a small case. Two others volun- 
teer suggestions. The story is then re- 
written. 

Going on from this point the teacher 
will continue having the children give 
sentences describing the characteristics, 
location, etc., of people and things. She 
will stress, but not unduly, the use of 
prepositional phrases as another way to 
tell about them. By incidental use of 
the Key in connection with original sen- 
tences given by the children, they will 
realize that the phrase modifier may tell 
about the subject of a verb, a noun com- 
plement, the object of a verb, or the ob- 
ject of a preposition. 
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When the children have worked with 
real things enough so that, through asso- 
ciation of ideas, a phrase will bring to 
mind a definite mental picture, and not 
until then, such exercises as the following 
may be given: 

A 

(Place pictures where the class can see 
item. ) 

Write sentences about 

the baby in the cradle 

the little boy with curly hair 
the children playing in the snow 
the books on the table, etc. 


B 


Write sentences using the following: 
with no pockets 
with a hole in the toe 
in the corner 


the ————_ under the table 
the ———— in the seat nearest the 
window 
*the sitting near the radiator 
*a ———— to match her coat 
*money to buy candy 
te 


Try to see a picture, then draw a line 
to the correct phrase: 


the boy __ in the garden 

a dress with only one arm 

a doll trimmed with white lace 
flowers whose name is Harry 


D 


' Write these thoughts in several differ- 
ent ways: 

1. John’s cart has only three wheels. 

2. Mary has a new sport dress. It has 
a white collar and cuffs. 

3. We have some new books with green 
covers. 

4. There are a great many pictures in 
our new books. 


* The class may not have had infinitive and par- 
ticipial phrases as such, but if they understand the 
principle of phrase modifiers, they will be able to 
use one type as well as another. 





“After all, an education is only knowing how and what to read. 


Behind the principal, 


behind the teacher, behind the student body, and the spirit of the school, stands the librarian 


with the book.”—Dallas Lore Sharp. 
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Reading for the Deaf Adolescent 


By Liu1an Lapp CuurcH 


read understandingly and _ indepen- 
dently outside the classroom, three 
things are essential: 

1. The habit of reading must be culti- 
vated. 

2. Obstacles which hinder the forma- 
tion of that habit must be removed. 

3. Interest once aroused must be nurt- 
ured and maintained. 

The deaf adolescent obtains his most 
reliable information on many subjects 
from the printed page. It is true, he can 
acquire a remarkable amount of knowl- 
edge from pictures: illustrations, adver- 
tisements, and motion picture news reels, 
but facts thus gathered are often miscon- 
strued or imperfectly understood. 

While the handicapped child is matur- 
ing, his parents have very little time or 
patience to talk with him. He is pushed 
into a corner and given some occupation 
to keep him quiet. If there is any com- 
munication with him, only the most im- 
portant facts in an abbreviated form are 
given. In the classroom, the teacher is 
apt to follow a carefully worked out pro- 
gram dealing with the conventional 
school outline, and even if this includes 
current events, it may not cover topics 
that will be of genuine interest to the 
pupil. 

The daily newspaper, the weekly news 
sheets, the monthly magazines contain 
rich and reliable information, and if the 
adolescent can be trained to seek these, 
he is put in touch with the world and is 
enabled to acquire much fundamental 
knowledge, while at the same time he 
greatly increases his ability to use English. 

Silent reading is introduced in the pri- 
mary grades by means of flash cards and 
reading charts. These bring simple sub- 
ject matter before the eyes to be ab- 
sorbed as completed sentences or thoughts. 
The slow, plodding method of passing 
from word to word, during which words 


[’ the deaf child is to be induced to 


are considered only as combinations of 
sounds, is replaced by a comprehensive 
thought process. To prove that the idea 
has been understood, the child repro- 
duces the thought by an action or with 
verbal or written answers. With the deaf 
child’s natural keenness of sight, this 
practice of reading sentences and para- 
graphs as wholes is soon acquired, if he 
has ordinary ability. However, if his 
reading vocabulary is limited to this sim- 
ple language drill, he finds himself in 
difficulty when he reaches the _ inter- 
mediate grades and text books are placed 
before him. Unless these books are espe- 
cially written for the deaf, they only con- 
fuse him, for he has no knowledge of 
countless phrases, words and expressions 
that may be perfectly familiar to the 
hearing child. 

Children who enter school at an age 
beyond that of the average primary 
scholar have developed natural percep- 
tions superior to their ability to read. 
These are generally children who have 
been neglected. They often come from 
isolated places, and, because of their 
handicap, have been considered not worth 
bothering about. They are sensitive, and 
they are acute enough to feel the re- 
straint of plodding through childish 
thoughts as they learn to read. 

The later years of the adolescent period 
are the most critical with pupils who are 
beyond the average age for the grade 
they are in. The urge to step out “into 
the world” and earn money is restrained 
only by the promise that when they have 
become proficient in the industrial line 
they have taken up they can do so. Their 
school days are limited. They are rest- 
less and often discontented outside the 
shop. The only way to induce them to 
read is to offer them books along the 
line that interests them most. 

An overgrown deaf boy of sixteen who 
had never been to school entered the 
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lowest grade and was pushed along as 
rapidly as possible until he reached the 
fourth grade. He showed average ability 
and interest in lessons. The fourth grade 
pupils were encouraged to read library 
books, newspapers and magazine, but this 
boy was bewildered and confused when 
he tried to read ordinary printed matter 
such as other children selected. For a 
year he came to the library with his 
class, but could not be persuaded to take 
a book. Invariably, he spent the read- 
ing period looking at the advertisements 
in the magazines. At the beginning of 
the second year he said very emphatically 
that he did not want to go to the library; 
that he did not like to read. He was 
questioned as to his interest in Boy 
Scouts, airplanes, animals. He only 
shook his head and said he did not want 
to read about any of them. One day he 
was asked about his work and how he 
intended to earn his living when he left 
school. His face brightened as he re- 
plied that he was going back to the farm 
and would run it for his father. 

The librarian made a mental note to 
the effect that the shelves contained no 
simple works on agriculture, but, searching 
through a shelf full of “Little Classic 
Series,” she found such booklets as “A 
Story of Lumber,” “A Story of Sugar.” 
These were offered to the boy. He read 
one after another, plodding through them, 
only half understanding them, but show- 
ing so much interest in them that when 
they were exhausted the librarian was 
seriously puzzled as to what she should 
offer him to keep up his interest. The 
boy settled the matter himself. He filed 
into the library with his companions, 
went to the shelves, fumbled around until 
he found a book, not an agricultural 
work, but simply a boy’s book that he 
had seen a friend read the week before. 
From that time he has not missed a 
single reading period, nor failed to have 
a book with him to fill in spare mo- 
ments. After he had learned to read 
along his natural line of thought, this 
boy had acquired a taste for books. 
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About five years ago we enlarged the 
library and started a reading room jn 
the Institution for the Deaf in Romney, 
There was a nucleus of about three hun. 
dred very good reference books, includ. 
ing Children’s Encyclopedias, Histories 
and Geographical Story Books. To these 
we added a hundred dollar’s worth of 
children’s stories, being careful to elimi- 
nate fairy tales and stories with dialect 
or foreign expressions. The reading room 
was opened to about seventy-five of the 
best pupils, and an opportunity was 
given them to read twice a week. The 
books were not taken from the room. A 
simple system was planned by which 
each pupil was able to find his book at 
the next reading period. In order to 
reward the pupils for quiet, concentrated 
reading, we allowed them half an hour 
for table games before the reading 
period. 

At first the books were selected only 
for their illustrations. There was a gen- 
eral stirring motion, and the sound of 
leaves being turned indifferently. When 
the time was up the children would 
throw the books upon a table without 
showing any desire to see them again. 
The second year there was an improve 
ment. Some children asked to be allowed 
to take books to the dormitory. This past 
year, we moved the library to the fourth 
floor where we now have three connect- 
ing rooms. One is devoted entirely to 
‘the library, and there is a reading room 
for the girls and one for the boys. 
Tables seating four are placed under sus- 
pended electric lights. The chairs have 
rubber tipped legs and the reader can 
lean back in them comfortably. Maps 
and pictures brighten the walls of the 
room. The children have become so ae- 
customed to the use of the library that 
very few expressed disappointment when 
the half hour for games was discontinued. 
The interest in reading and exchanging 
books continues. 


When a child selects a book, the frontis- 
piece invariably influences him. If the 
(Continued on .page 279) 
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Association Notes 


Certified Registration 


CONDITION governing this one 
Ave of certification under the plan 

adopted at Milwaukee states that 
Certified Registration, open to teachers 
who entered the profession prior to 1925, 
is available for only a limited time. It 
is worded as follows: 

An applicant for this certificate must 
apply within one year from the time 
this plan is put into operation. 
Some confusion seems to have arisen 

as to the expiration date. Delay in 
receiving the certificates and the pam- 
phlets which went out with them made 
it impossible actually to set in motion 
the machinery for registration and certifi- 
cation until the last week in September, 
1930. For general convenience the de- 
partment intends to figure service on this 
form of application from October 1, 
1931. Those desiring this form of cer- 
tificate should apply before that date. 

It has been suggested that a further 
extension may be advisable. The neces- 
sity for such extension is not evident 
at this time. Those who began teaching 
before 1925 know the date at which 
their experience began. Even if the 
records can be readily verified for them 
they know the extent of their prepara- 
tion for teaching. As the veteran work- 
ers in the profession, they realize the 
value to the profession of having com- 
plete information about those serving in 
it. The advantage of an accredited group 
over a disorganized or unaccredited 
group is not lost upon them. A year in 
which publicity and activity have carried 
the message of registration service to 
every school is sufficient to enlist their 
codperation. 

Many have already availed themselves 
of the service, indicating their hearty 
endorsement of the purposes behind the 
movement. Others have been too much 


occupied with school duties, to which 
they feel a first obligation, to follow out 
their intentions. There are some who 
still feel obligated to secure their own 
records before applying. This is not 
necessary. The application form provides 
opportunity to list training and experi- 
ence. The office assumes responsibility 
for verification. If the application comes 
in before October 1, 1931 the office will 
be obligated to work out the verification 
if it takes two years to do it. The 
entry has been made. Responsibility of 
the applicant ceases. If the minimum of 
training and experience has been offered 
a certificate is assured. 

After this year many who might apply 
for certified registration will prove their 
interest and codperation in the plan by 
completing requirements for one of the 
other types. Not satisfied with resting 
on service record alone, they are securing 
the additional college credits to qualify 
for Standard Registration or for Col- 
legiate Registration. But they will do 
well to file application this year and 
permit the registration staff to codperate 
with them in completing their work. 


Membership 


Statistics are queer things. Applied 
or misapplied, they always tell some 
kind of story and it is usually an in- 
teresting yarn. This is peculiarly true 
of statistics which attempt to picture 
human relationships. A philosophic sort 
of fellow would find something to 
scratch his head over if he examined the 
statistics of membership in our Associa- 
tion. They read like a problem in arith- 
metic. 

There were both losses and gains. The 
AupitorY OUTLOOK made its appearance 
and began to function as the organ of 
the Federation, and approximately one 
thousand members who were hard of 
hearing allowed their memberships to 
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expire and transferred to the other or- 
ganization. On the other hand, a sys- 
tematic effort to enlist teachers produced 
a gratifying increase in the number of 
subscribers from the ranks of the 
The names of friends and 
parents have been added. The member- 
ship figures as a whole suggest the rec- 
ord of a conservative stock on the market 
reports; badly sagging but with evidence 
of a comeback. 

Members, former members, parents and 
all those who hold the education of the 
deaf as a personal interest and a public 
duty will be interested in the report of 
membership to be made at our annual 
meeting. Many institutions with high 
standings in the printed reports in Janu- 
ary and March will retain the high 
standings by reason of following up their 
expirations. Some of the less creditable 


new 
profession. 


strong 
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showings will have been improved through 
But 
some memberships which have lapsed 
need to be renewed. The necessity of g 
personal reminder is indicated. With 
higher type of contributory _ service, 
through the magazine and through com. 
mittee and Volta Bureau activities, it js 


consistent effort of active friends. 


not inconsistent to expect evidence of 
increased support of the Association 
program. Local members of the Pub. 


licity Committee may be expected to 
remind delinquents. All active teacher 
members in and in day 
schools may serve their schools, their 
patrons and the Association by cultivating 
parents just before schools close, secur- 
ing their membership and pledging in 
return the service of the Association 
through the vacation period. 


institutions 





My Experience with Backward Children 


By Hester J. Gray 


HAD my first encounter with back- 

ward children at the age of twelve 

years in the same school where I was 
a pupil myself. I went to the kindergar- 
ten rooms for an hour every afternoon to 
help the teacher with a little class of six 
children who “could not think quickly” 
and keep up with the others. I delighted 
in this work and I soon found that the 
main thing was to keep the little hands 
and minds busy and give them plenty of 
time for each task entirely free from 
strain or restraint. 

A few years after this I made my home 
in New York City and finished my educa- 
tion there. I first became acquainted 
with the deaf when I substituted for a 
friend who was sick and who had a posi- 
tion in a school for the deaf in New York 
City. My friend decided to give up the 


position entirely and so that let me “in” 
and for six years I remained at that 
school. 


- 





I commenced teaching backward pupils 
at the Rome school eleven years ago and 
am still engaged in that capacity. 

I cannot say that I have any set pro- 
gram that I follow each day except that 
after morning prayer and flag salute we 
have calendar work and talks about the 
weather, putting as much of this work as 
we possibly can on the slate. I say “we” 
because I find that working with my 
pupils gives them more confidence in 
themselves. 
tence that I have to find a paper that 
we are going to use later on and so they 
start in by themselves. Then comes cur- 
rent events or news. ‘This stretches out 
from what happened yesterday, will hap- 
pen today, or is likely to happen to 
morrow to away back to summer vaca- 
tion when they helped on the farm or im 
their homes and what they are likely to 
do when their next vacation comes. 

Number work usually takes 


Many times I make a pre | 
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wenty minutes and is carried out in 
games to a great extent, going to a store 
with a given amount of money, buying 
articles at so much and telling the change. 
Number combinations printed or written 
on cards are a great help and many 
games can be played with these. One 
same with the cards is a general favorite. 
The pupils stand in a row with one be- 
hind the first and a teacher shows a card. 
The first pupil and the one behind try 
to see which can tell the correct answer 


first. If the pupil at the back is first 
they change places. Then the one who 
answered correctly becomes “teacher” 


and so on all down the line, the slowest 
always stepping behind the next one in 
line. 

Then there are blank sentences to be 
filled in with nouns or verbs for desk 
work, pictures to be looked at for new 
words and the reading of a story together. 
‘This usually finishes the period up to 
recess. 

Shortly after recess we take up hand- 
work. There are two treadle looms and 
my class room on 
which I teach rug weaving or weaving of 


one hand loom in 


narrow strips for bags, table runners, 
etc. This is excellent for training the 
eye and hand and also helps in counting 
as in threading the looms and weaving a 
certain number of rows to form a pattern. 
A child is proud when he can make a rug 
for his room or for a dormitory. 





| There is always plenty of paper cut- 
ting, coloring and tracing for pupils 


hot tall or strong enough for weaving 
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on the looms and for any who want a 
change of work. 

To one of my boys with a heavy hand 
(athetosis) whose pencil tears the paper 
when he tries to write or whose crayon 
breaks in a short time, I suggest that he 
make a neck chain or purse with small 
beads for a present for his sister or moth- 
er. This appeals to him, especially if I 
show him a finished article and tell him 
he can choose the color he wants in 
beads. I have a boy in my class this 
year that this has helped immensely. He 
can now use a very fine needle and has 
finished two pieces of very fine bead 
work in a short time. 

Another boy has finished a table run- 
ner in cross stitch work that was evenly 
and well made. Crayon work I have 
used on burlap material, having the pu- 
pils cut their own designs from paper, 
trace them on the burlap material, and 
color. This kind of work is used on 
bags, table runners and many other ob- 
jects. 

Last year each boy knitted a wool 
scarf for himself, and as the scarfs are 
still good I dropped that work this year 
except to teach knitting in strips. 

Many people think that work with a 
special class is monotonous and “you 
don’t get anywhere” with them. I have 
not found it so. Two pupils that I had 
in my class three years ago are at pres- 
ent in the advanced department. It is 
something attempted, something done day 
by day, and I feel that my work has the 
approval of the Principal and that I have 
the love of my pupils. 





Rebellious heart, in the grip of fate, 
Have patience, wait! 
Calm you, and hark to the great wind’s 
blowing, 
Bearing winged seeds to your hands 
for the sowing. 
Drive deep the plow of sorrow and pain. 
urn up rich soil for the golden grain. 





| Soul Growth 


Spare not the tears; they are needed as 


rain. 

Too long, too long hes the field lain 
fallow, 

Now, well prepared and no longer shal- 
low. 


Please God, a soul is growing! 
—Annerika Fries, in the New York Times 
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re 
( ~reaer and near Day is coming 
nearer and nearer, and once more 
we shall sit in the big assembly 
hall, and see a group of our beloved 
deaf children celebrate their last day in 
school. Once more a lump will come 
in our throats, and tears will spring to 
our eyes, as these boys and girls recite 
their poems and Scripture, and read their 
essays, in their carefullest voices, and 
receive their awards with not one for- 
gotten “Thank you.” 

They look so young and innocent and 
defenceless, starting out to wrest a living 
from a misunderstanding world. Why, 
even that troublesome Tom, who once 
started a fist fight in our school room, 
looks like Sir Galahad now; and the 
girls, in their pretty white dresses that 
most of them made themselves in sewing 
classes, seem more like wistful young 
cherubs than the naughty youngsters they 
sometimes were in school. 

What is going to become of them all? 
What will life do to them? We've tried 
to teach them, but we can hear. What 
do we know of the peculiar difficulties 
these deaf young people must meet, with 
no friendly teacher to smooth them away? 

We do know what has happened to 
boys and girls who have graduated in 
previous years. That is, we know what 
has happened to those with whom we 
have managed to keep in touch. Martha 
B who graduated two years ago, 
has a job as typist. She must be a good 
worker, for even in these hard times she 
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has not lost her position. But there is 
Howard R. He was one of the 
bright boys in school. He never seemed 
to be able to find work he liked. Now 
he is home, living on his parents. He 
had several jobs, but his mother told us 
it was hard for Howard, not knowing 
the special business vocabulary in each 
place. “I tried to help him,” she con- 
fided, “but you know I never had much 
education myself, and I know nothing 
about teaching the deaf.” 

Then there is Paul M. ——-. We heard 
of Paul accidentally, through a_ friend 
who has a hardwood floor industry. “By 
the way,” he remarked, “we have a fellow 
working for us who used to go to your 
school. Good steady chap, too. Too bad 
there’s not much chance of advancement 
for him. He has an awful time learning 
the names of the different kinds of wood, 
and nobody down there at the place has 
time to teach him, and we wouldn’t know 
how to teach him anyway.” Then, we 
remember Philip K. Philip was 4 
born artist, and distinguished himself in 
his own speial line. Indeed a kindly 
director was so impressed with Philip's 
talent that he paid for an art course for 
this deaf boy, who finished it, left school, 
and disappeared from our view. One day 
last winter, when we were entering the 
Public Library, and observed the poor 
vagrants who were sitting about on the 
marble benches in the entrance hall, 
keeping warm, we were shocked to recog 
nize Philip K. among them. 
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Of course, for every Philip, there are 
twenty or thirty deaf boys and _ girls 
who make good, who are self reliant and 
self supporting. But Philip was our re- 


sponsibility for years. Is that responsi- 
bility over when we turn deaf Philip 
loose in a hearing world? We wonder. 

And we hope the time is coming when 
every school for the deaf will have a 
dean or welfare worker to look after the 
graduate who needs help, whether it be 
help with business terms, or with lip- 
reading, or with finding a job, or per- 
haps just that bit of “bucking up” that 
will make the Philips work with might 
and main to keep their jobs. 

When that day comes we teachers can 
go to commencement with tranquil hearts. 
These handicapped boys and girls of ours 
will have at least half a chane. 


Flower Riddle 


I am thinking 

Of a flower 
- That is gold. 

But it turns 

To feathery white 
f \ When it is old. 

/ On the wind 
It blows away. 
What’s the flower? 
Can you say? 


The Question of the Month 

This month’s question we referred to 
Mrs. Moore, supervising principal of the 
Florida School, who, as those who have 
taken her courses at the Association 
summer schools know, is an expert in 
matters pertaining to school administra- 
tion. We don’t mind admitting that this 
is not the first time we have asked Mrs. 
Moore’s advice, as we are proud to claim 
a personal acquaintance with her. How- 
ever, it is the first time we have bothered 
her to answer questions for the depart- 
ment. We are still keeping our noble 
resolution to bother each expert but once. 
One answer entitles the answerer to 
freedom for life from our requests. 
(Those experts whom we haven't pestered 
will please take notice! ) 





The Question 
Do you approve of a teacher’s spending 
her entire teaching career in one school, 
or do you approve of changing to another 
school after a reasonable number of 
years? Do you think you get in a rut 
by staying in the same school so long? 


The Answer 


It seems to me that it all depends 
upon the school and the individual. 

If the school is forward looking, keep- 
ing up with improvements in method and 
equipment, and providing an atmosphere 
that enables the teacher to get maximum 
results from her efforts, why change? 

The individual teacher in such a school 
will get into a rut only if she assumes 
that all wisdom is centered there, and 
that she herself needs no improvement. 
Close touch with public schools of the 
progressive type, attendance at summer 
schools conducted with the purpose of 
getting together the outstanding ideas in 
the profession, visiting leading schools 
of our own group, purposefully growing, 
through reading, travel, and so on—these 
things obviate the menace of the rut. 

On the other hand, if the school is a 
handicap, or the teacher a _ misfit, it 
seems to me that a change is indicated. 
But it is well to make sure that the 
direction of the move is upward. The 
teacher who mistakes a high salary in a 
stunting environment for promotion is 
unfortunate. So, also, is the one who 
moves just to be moving. 


Seasonal Lip-Reading for Advanced 
Pupils 

June, the month of roses, is here. Do 
you know there are more than a thou- 
sand varieties of this flower? Wild roses, 
tuberoses, climbing roses, garden roses, 
hot-house roses—we love them all. 

The rose has always been the favorite 
flower. It has been mentioned in poetry, 
and pictured in art, more than any other 
flower that grows. The Bible mentions 
the “Rose of Sharon.” Old records tell 
us that the ancient Syrians and Egyptians 


held the rose in reverence, and the 
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Babylonians had their staves ornamented its life, but some clever peasant dx 
with silver roses. covered, centuries ago, that if the livin 

In mythology the rose was dedicated flower was placed near oil or greay 
to Aphrodite, and there was a very these substances absorb the perfume an 
pretty story about it. We all know the become fragrant. Later the fat can 
legend of Aphrodite rising from the sea. put in alcohol, and the perfume leayg 
Well, the sea foam dropping from the the fat and enters the alcohol. Even 
newly created Aphrodite as she rose from year in the flower growing regions 9 
the waves was said to have burst into France, acres of roses are produced ty 
bloom and made the rose. So the rose make the perfume for our handkerchief 
became the symbol of Aphrodite and 
Eros, and later of the Muses and the 
Graces. 


Vacation Song for Last Days 


Our own pupils liked this one becaug 
of its catchy rhythm, and because it ca 
be played on the piano to the tune of 
The Campbells Are Coming. Also we 
have found that deaf children are espe 
cially fond of verse in which there js 
plenty of repetition. 


That is why roses were always used 
to decorate the guests at a party, in 
ancient Greece and Rome. The servers 
of wine at Greek banquets wore roses on 
their heads, and at the Roman banquets 


the tables were often “smothered in i : P Hurrah! ; 
roses.” This is the way the term “sub Vacation is coming. Hurrah! Hurrah! 


Vacation is coming. Hurrah! Hurrah! 
Our school work is done, 
And we shall have fun. 

Vacation is coming. Hurrah! 


Hurrah! 


rosa” is said to have come into use, 
because everything that happened at a a 
Roman party, after the coming of the O33 
flower decorations, was supposed to be 
considered secret by all the guests. Nero 


L 
squandered $150,000 on the roses for a Ay 
61) 


=? 
/ 
Vacation is coming. Hurrah! 
o) Hurrah! 
Vacation is coming. Hurrah! Hurrah! 
We tried to be good. 
We learned all we could. 
Vacation is coming. Hurrah! Hurrah! 


single banquet. 


In the middle ages, when the early 
painters represented the Virgin Mary, 
they symbolized her by a rose, and the 
flower is often found in her hand in old 
pictures. 

In old England roses were popular 


; Vacation is coming. Hurrah! Hurrah! 
presents for birthdays. The Wars of the rs 


; ; Vacation is coming. Hurrah! Hurrah! 
Roses, the thirty years 


rx When summer is o'er, 
2) struggle for the crown of ER PL SACP ENS 
Z =) Engtand, were . 60 called Vacation is coming. Hurrah! Hurrah! 
EX J because the Lancastrians i . 
LI ' chose the red rose for their A June Birthday of Interest to 
ms emblem, and the Yorkists Older Pupils 
chose the white rose. June twenty-ninth is the birthday of 
For hundreds of years, in the south of George Washington Goethals, of whom 
France, growing roses for perfumes has we always think when we speak of the 
been the occupation of a great many Panama Canal. General Goethals died 
people. Tuberoses are grown by the in 1928, but the great work of his life 
acre, as these combine especially well will make his name remembered as lon 
with the perfumes of other flowers. When as there is an America. 
a flower breathes it yields fragrance, but When Goethals, a young soldier, wa 
when it dies fragrance ceases. We don’t graduated from West Point in 1880 he 
know just when the French learned to was assigned to the corps of engineers 
condense the breath of a flower during One promotion after another followed. 
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He was assistant professor of military 
engineering at West Point. Then he was 
a constructor of dams, canals, and locks 
at Muscle Shoals. He was in charge of 
the building of fortifications and harbor 
works at Newport, Rhode Island. In 
1903 he became a member of the Gen- 
eral Army Staff. 

In 1907 Goethals was chosen chairman 
and chief engineer of the Panama Canal 
Commission. The work of digging the 
canal had had setbacks and little success. 
Sanitary conditions in the Canal Zone, 
or rather the lack of them, had caused 
a great many deaths. 

Goethals re-organized the work entirely. 
An efficient system of sanitation was 
etstablished under William C. Gorgas. 
(In five years Gorgas reduced the yellow 
fever death rate from 8,000 to 19.) 
Goethals met the problem of feeding and 
housing the great army of workers, and 
he ruled the Canal Zone wisely and well. 
The building of the Canal was one of 
the greatest engineering feats of modern 
times. 

In the Great War Goethals was first 
manager of the Emergency Fleet. Later 
he was Quartermaster General of the 
Army. 

It is, however, for his masterly build- 
ing of the Panama Canal that we re- 
member him. 


Intermediate Lip-Reading Games 


(To Help During Those Last Days of 
School) 


I 
Do You Like 
All the children sit in a circle. They 
throw the bean-bag at one another (being 
careful always to aim it at the child’s 
lap), and inquire as fast as possible, 
“Do you like candy?” “Do you like 


grapes?” “Do you like medicine?” etc., 


and the one addressed must answer, 
“Yes, I do,” or “No, I do not,” and ask 
a question of another child. 
tion is repeated, the child who asks it 
is out, and anyone speaking to him is 


If a ques- 
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out. He of course tries to get the bean- 
bag and fool somebody, so that another 
child will be out. The game ends when 
all but one are out. 


II 
FURNITURE GAME 


Have two sets of cards, bearing the 
names, or pictures, of the rooms in a 
house. Divide the class in halves. Give 
one card in a set to each child, so that 
one pupil in each half will have “bed- 
room,” one in each half will have “living 
room,” etc. 

Then call off the names of articles 
of furniture, like this: “bureau, piano, 
cupboard, ice-box, sink, bath-tub,” ete., 
and the pupil having the card for the 
room in which the thing belongs must 
hold it up. Keep score, and the team 
which makes fewer mistakes wins. 


Ill 
TimE TELLING GAME 





This game we have found useful for 
older intermediate pupils, who have 
mastered time and_ train be cy 
time, but need practice. P 4 
One pupil is it. He 4 ; 
says, for example, “Half- ft 
past five.” The pupil he [ t 
calls on must tell him the 
train time that corresponds, “Five-thirty.” 
If, however, he says, “Seven forty-five,” 
or “Eight fifty-five,” the pupil must 
respond with the correct clock time. 
“A quarter to eight,” or “Five minutes 
to nine.” Give each pupil five sticks, 
or five small crayons and whenever a 
mistake is made the child who has made 
it must forfeit a stick to the one who 
called on him. See who wins most sticks. 


Action Rhymes 
(For the Little Children’s Last Days 
in School) 
One, two, 
We all run to you. 
Three, four, 
We sit on the floor. 
Five, six, 
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Our chairs we will fix. 
Seven, eight, 
We go to the slate. 
Nine, ten, 
We do it again. 
We will jump four times. 
And now +) 
We will hop five times and fi NN 
bow. C ) 
Turn three times and count ¢ 
to nine. I 
Now we all will get in line. © 
Flag Day 


No matter how busy we are with final 
tests and promotions we can’t omit the 
celebration of Flag Day on June four- 
teenth, the anniversary of the great day, 
in 1777, when the Continental Congress 
adopted the Stars and Stripes as the flag 
of the United States. Flag raisings, the 
salute to the flag, a talk to the older 
children on flag etiquette, and the reciting 
of America, or The Star Spangled Banner 
if your older pupils can give it) are 
all appropriate. 

The story of Betsy Ross, and a sight 
of that famous picture of her showing 
the flag to Washington, will interest even 
the less advanced children. 

We were once a bit embarrassed when 
we were out with some of the older deaf 
children at a band concert in the park, 
and they failed to rise 
when The Star Spangled 
Banner was played, though 
they rose obediently enough 
when told to do so. They 
too, were embarrassed when 
Lie we explained to them, and 
we advised them to watch, when they 
were in large audiences, as there was no 
telling when The Star Spangled Banner 
would be played, and whenever they saw 
other people jumping to their feet and 
standing perfectly still they had _ better 
do the same. A little practice of this 
sort, we have often felt, would not be 
out of place on Flag Day. 

No, we didn’t go to the band concert 
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on purpose. The children were fascj- 
nated by the sight of all those instry. 
ments and begged us to go in the concert 
pavilion and let them see. We knew you 
were wondering why we took deaf boys 
and girls to a band concert! 


If We Had to Tell Our News as Some 
Deaf Children Must 


We: Good morning, Mrs. Jones. | 
just saw the most terrible accident! 

Mrs. Jones: Ak-su-dnt. 

We: Ak-su-dnt. Oh, it was dreadful! 
Two cars smashed— 

Mrs. Jones: Say “smashed” again. Say 
it again. Again. Again! 

We: Smashed, smashed, smashed, 
smashed—and one woman was _ almost 
killed— 

Mrs. Jones: That “I” was not care- 
ful! La-la-la-la-kill-lled— 

We (after complying): And the am- 
bulance came flying up and the man who 
was driving yelled— 


Mrs. Jones: There’s that bad “I” 
again! You must be careful. La-la-la- 
We: (wearily) La-la-la- 

la-yelled— 
Mrs. Jones: Do not say 
“yelled.” “Shouted” is a 


better word. But be care- 
ful of your “sh.” 

VA. We: He shouted, “Oh, 
it’s Lily! She’s killed! Oh, Lily, dar- 
ling—my love—” 

Mrs. Jones:  La-la-la-la-Lily, la-la-la- 
darling, la-la-la-love— 

We (after completing the exercise): 
And the policeman said “No, she’s only 
fainted— 

Mrs. Jones: La-la-la-policeman. Well, 
go on. 

We (despairingly): That’s all! 

Mrs. Jones: La-la-la-la-all-Ill. But 
that’s very little news. I want more. 
You'd better get a paper and write it. 
And be careful of your writing. But 
first come up here to the blackboard and 
practice those “l’s.” 

We (weeping): La-la-la-killed, la-la- 
la-policeman, la-la-la-la-love, la-la-la-Lily, 
la-la-la-la-la-la-la— 
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ACATION is at hand: a critical 
VV sine for the pupils of the resi- 
dential schools. As they come 
trooping back in September we shall 
read the unwritten story of the summer. 
Some will come wholesome and happy, 
others thin and sallow from trashy food 
and insufficient sleep. Some will come 
brimming with tales of father, mother, 
sister, brother, dogs, cats and what not, 
others so saddened and embittered by ne- 
glect that it will be weeks before we can 
bring them back to normal laughter. 
Some will come with fresh graces of 
manner, others rough and rude from run- 
ning the streets. Some will bring year 
books almost worn to shreds from use in 
the midst of an admiring family, others 
will have to review for weeks to regain 
the ground they have lost. Some will 
come talking better than when they left 
us, others will come with voices almost 
ruined from shrieking or roaring without 
restraint. Some will have learned in- 
numerable things—new words, new ex- 
pressions, etc., others will be dull and 
apathetic because nobody has _ helped 
them learn the language for home ex- 
periences. Homes are very important 
places. Here are some suggestions that 
may make the summer a time of sheer 
gain. 
Summer Vacation 
Parents have often spoken of the dif- 
ficulty of adjusting boys and girls to the 
home atmosphere when they return for 
summer vacation. This is largely because 
the time hangs heavy on their hands. In 
school they are busy every minute of the 
day; their program is full and there is 
something to do all the time. At home 
there is nothing to do. So it is not sur- 
prising that the time goes slowly and 
they are sometimes unhappy. 


It is a good plan for the family to ar- 
range that certain duties about the home 
belong to the boy or girl who is return- 
ing and that no one else is to do them. 
The girls should have household tasks. 
Most of them have learned a little, at 
least, of cooking and sewing in school so 
it adds to their interest and stimulates 
their pride to be allowed to cook some- 
thing for the family to eat. Try buying 
material and letting the girl make a piece 
of underwear or a print dress with only 
a little help from mother. Praise and 
appreciation from other members of the 
family will make the work go more easily. 

It is harder to find things for boys to 
do but there are porches and walks to be 
kept clean and weeds to be pulled, usual- 
ly a garden that needs hoeing and vege- 
tables to be got for the kitchen. A mother 
told me not long ago that she had never 
made a better investment than when she 
bought a quarter’s worth of nails last 
summer. Some wooden boxes, a few tools, 
a pot of paint and the nails occupied 
Bobby under a big tree in the back yard 
all summer. 

As soon as the boy is old enough some 
work ought to be found by which he can 
earn money. And this money should not 
be spent as soon as it is earned for fool- 
ish things but should be banked for a 
special purpose, to buy a bicycle or to 
buy clothes for the winter. 

Going to picture shows is all right in 
moderation but going every night as I 
have heard of pupils doing is extremely 
injurious. It allows them to spend money 
foolishly, takes them away from home 
and develops craving for unwholesome 
thrills. 

A part of every day or evening may 
well be spent on school work so that the 
children will not only remember what 
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was learned during the school term but 
will return to school with a broader hori- 
zon and improved vocabulary. Give them 
the names of things to eat and to wear, 
of persons who come into the house, of 
furniture and utensils. The multiplica- 
tion tables, addition and subtraction al- 
ways need Insist on their 
talking and reading your lips. Get their 
attention and then talk directly to them. 
If they do not understand, repeat what 
you said and be patient and pleasant 
about it. If you can put the game spirit 
into some of this lip reading practice the 
work goes better. There are dissected 
maps of the United States and picture 
puzzles that occupy and interest boys and 


reviewing. 


girls many evenings. 

The secret of a successful summer va- 
cation is to make the child feel that he 
is a part of the home life and that more 
fun and a better time is to be had at 
home than anywhere else. 

—AMELIA DeMOorTTE. 


If you had three little deaf daughters 
to rear, how would you go about it? One 
mother who has done it wisely tells; and 
since her article had no title, one that 
seems most appropriate has been bestowed 
upon it. 

Courage 


There is much that a mother can do to 
keep her deaf child happy and normal 
during his pre-school years. 
ately the average mother has little knowl- 
edge of the special needs of the handi- 
capped child and often, believing the dif- 
ficulties insurmountable, gives up trying 
to help the baby overcome his handicap. 
In most cases this is a tremendous waste 
of time, as these little ones on entering 
school at six or seven must be trained 
for months to observe and imitate before 
they are ready to study the very difficult 
arts of lip-reading and articulation. 

Mothers in various parts of the coun- 
try have trained themselves to teach their 
little deaf ones and have told us their 
methods. Possibly my experiences in the 
search for reliable information and my 


Unfortun- ' 
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subsequent adventures in the education 
of my three little deaf girls may prove 
useful to other mothers. 

At the time their need of special traip. 
ing was discovered my girls were aged 
seven years, three years and three months, 
respectively. The seven-year-old hard 
of hearing girl was in public school with 
her hearing brother. Her speech had de. 
veloped very slowly and was at that time 
imperfect. Her school work was quite up 
to standard. She had been taught en. 
tirely through her hearing. She would 
sit on my lap while I read to her, point. 
ing to each word as I enunciated it close 
to her good ear. In this way she learned 
to read “The Little Red Hen,” etc., as 
fluently as a normal child, though some 
of her final consonants were apt to stray 
and her general conversation was such as 
only a mother could understand. 

At ten years of age she completed 
fourth grade in public school. It seemed 
advisable then to place her in a school 
for the deaf, at least temporarily, for lip- 
reading and instruction in English. 

My serious problem was the training 
of my three-year-old deaf child, and | 
set about discovering just what might be 
expected from a child so handicapped. 
I passed through a depressing period be- 
fore I visited the Wright Oral School in 
New York City and found that a bright 
deaf child can be taught speech and is 
capable of an education similar to that of 
a normal child. On this visit I was gra 
ciously presented with a copy of “What 
the Mother of a Deaf Child Ought to 
Know” and was referred for information 
to the Volta Bureau. I lost no time in 
getting in touch with the Bureau and soon 
received some interesting and stimulating 
literature. 

From then on life was full of interest. 
I immediately started the child on some 
of the sense training as outlined by Mr. 
J. D. Wright. We matched colored blocks 
and marbles and ribbons. I cut dupli- 
cate pictures from magazines, mounted 
them on cards and we made a game of 
matching them. We also used kinder- 
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garten materials to train the little hands 
and mind. Each morning we spent a 
little time doing simple animal puzzles, 
stringing large beads according to shape 
or color, and sorting buttons or small 
toys by touch alone. 

I was able to visit several schools for 
the deaf and to compare the various 
methods used. I soon realized the neces- 
sity of a purely oral education and, after 
observing the work in a beginners’ class, 
I decided to teach my little girl to read 
the lips. 

I began by holding up a toy and nam- 
ing it until she had seen the word sev- 
eral times; then I held up another one 
and repeated the name. She soon caught 
the idea and indicated the toy as I named 
it. At first I chose words that are easily 
read on the lips. Fish, ball and top were 
among the early ones. 

Each day we did little exercises and 
learned to lip read march, hop, run and 
other commands. This game was such a 
favorite that I wrote the verbs march, 
run, etc., on large cards and held them 
up as I pronounced the words. The child 
performed the action and very soon 
learned to read the written word. In 
this manner she learned the names of 
members of the family, the colors, the 
numbers up to ten. About this time she 
began to try to talk. 

I had been reading and studying a 
great deal in my endeavor to correct the 
speech of the older girl and had found 
invaluable a small book by Dr. Caroline 
Yale, Elementary English Sounds. With 
this book as my guide I began to teach 
the little girl to articulate. The kinder- 
garten work had trained her to observe 
and she was able to imitate the sounds 
of p, t, k, f, m, and most of the vowels 
and before long, to combine them. Very 
soon she could say arm, mother, auto, 
bow, etc., and on her birthday, with four 
candles on her cake she said four. 

A few months later I took the child 
on a visit to the Clarke School at North- 
ampton and from Miss Leonard I re- 
ceived much kindly encouragement. 
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The child’s mental development and 
happiness were always my main objec- 
tives and besides talking to her whenever 
her eyes were on my face I took her 
shopping, motoring and visiting. When 
the time came for her to enter school she 
had traveled in six states and slept on a 
train. She was, I believe, as happy and 
well developed mentally as a bright nor- 
mal child and ready to benefit to the full 
by her first year in school. 

Training my baby has been pure joy 
in the light of the experience gained with 
the older girls. From the time I sus- 
pected her lack of hearing I encouraged 
her to use her sense of touch. I let her 
feel the vibrations of the radio and piano 
through her finger tips. Then she felt 
the vibration in my face and throat when 
I talked to her. Her voice developed 
naturally and sweetly through the bab- 
bling stage. 

She is now four years and nine months 
old and can say a number of words in- 
cluding Mother, Daddy, I love you. She 
started to lip read at two years. She can 
read and write about fifty words and lip 
read at least a hundred words and 
phrases. She has always been treated as 
a reasonable human being and talked to 
as a normal child. [| tell her to shut the 
door, to get a spoon, to sit on a chair, 
and she immediately responds. She 
watches my lips continually for some- 
thing interesting. I endeavor to satisfy 
her insatiable curiosity. If Daddy is 
coming home I tell her when to expect 
him. She understands tomorrow, after 
a while, and the hour on the clock. 

To a large extent I have followed the 
same methods as with her sister. Much 
of my success with her I attribute to the 
sympathetic attitude of my several friends 
among the teachers of the deaf and their 
willingness to discuss and explain their 
methods of child training. 

In due time I expect the baby will join 
her sisters at the Mt. Airy School. I feel 
confident that she will progress as rap- 
idly as they have in their preparation 
for a happy life among normal people. 

—Cecity A. Benson. 
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Our Book Review 

MoTHERS AND CHILDREN, by Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher. Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, New York. 

Dorothy Canfield Fisher has not only 
“the seeing eye and the understanding 
heart,” but a facility of expression which 
makes this study of modern parental 
problems delightful reading. 

It is a book for all who desire, or who 
need, a fresh vision of childhood. The 
teacher, supervisor or matron in a resi- 
dential school, serving necessarily as a 
sort of de facto parent to her group of 
children, will find here new inspiration 
for her intricate task of mothering. 

As in most books dealing with child 
life there are sections which might have 
been written directly for the benefit of 
the deaf child. One point stressed is the 
effect of daily contacts upon the language, 
and, therefore, upon the mental and so- 
cial development of a child. “It is not 
the child’s school but his home,” says 
Mrs. Fisher, “which determines what 
sort of child he shall be.” She elabo- 
rates this thesis in a chapter entitled The 
Involuntary Zulu. Four-year-old Jack is 
the hero of the chapter. His language 
and manner had been acquired from 
Maida, his perfectly well-intentioned Ger- 
man-American nurse-maid, who, in turn, 
had learned her English on the East side. 
So it happened that gentle little Jack’s 
request for assistance took the form of 
“Put my rubbers on, why don’t ye?” ut- 
tered in a harsh and commanding tone. 
Mrs. Fisher draws a parallel between 
the situation of this child and that of the 
Zulus, who, according to the noted an- 
thropologist she quotes, are limited in 
development, not by lack of brains but 
by lack of language; “For this question 
of words is not a question of mere words 
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but of the essential elements of civiliza. 
tion, clothed and influenced by words.” 

“While Jack does not associate exclu- 
sively with Maida,’ Mrs. Fisher contin. 
ues, “she it is who is with him at the 
important hours when something is hap. 
pening to him, when his attention is 
fixed on the words being used, when he 
is having his bath or his dinner or being 
dressed or put to bed. The talk of the 
rest of the family is to him more or less 
as stilted ‘book talk’ is to us, while 
Maida’s speech is the honest, simple lan. 
guage of everyday wants, to be used in 
ordinary life.” 

Does not this suggest afresh the wis- 
dom of making sure that every adult 
contact of the deaf child shall be with 
people of refinement, people of sufficient 
culture to insure the use of grammatically 
correct language, and people of sufficient 
vision to use only English no matter how 
much convenience in handling may be 
offered by non-English methods? If it is 
necessary to exercise great care with a 
hearing child, how much more is it im- 
portant to safeguard a deaf child, whose 
school is his home during the greater 
part of his formative years, and who has 
neither time nor opportunity to unlearn 
the things acquired there. 

“It is only by incessant and copious 
use of words that a command of them 
can be acquired,” says Mrs. Fisher, “He 
must learn at home or not at all whatever 
fluency and accuracy and comeliness of 
speech he is ever to attain.” 

The book is one to be read and re-read 
by those in the midst of the hurly-burly 
of child rearing, and by those who have 
finished their task; for its treatment of 
the dilemma of the modern parent and 
of the parent of grown-up children is 
kindly, humorous and bracing. 





A record that we might give more attention to has tp do with the progress made by our 


pupils after they have graduated or left school for other reasons. 


A careful study of what 


trades or professions these pupils are following, how much each individual is earning, whether 
or not they are able to hold jobs, and if not, why not, might aid us in better planning for 
those entrusted to our care.—The Pelican, May, 1931. 
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The Deaf in Other Lands 





Hawaiian School Activities 


By Bessie S. HoLzincer 


unit of work which I chose for my 

second grade at the beginning of 
last year. As a preparation for the year’s 
work we reviewed Home Life. While my 
children were in the first grade they had 
a well built two-story play house in one 
corner of their room, so it was not neces- 
sary to build another. We started out 
with charts of the rooms of a house. The 
pictures were cut from magazines. Each 
child made a house book of his own. 
Together we developed the stories for our 
charts. The following “stories” are taken 
from them. 


(Cini of won Life was the large 


This is a house. 

It has a roof. 

It has walls. 

It has a floor. 

It has windows and doors. 
It has a porch. 

It has a yard. 


This is a bed room. 

A bed room has a bed. 

It has a dresser. 

It has a chair. 

It has a mirror. 

It has curtains on the windows. 

It has a rug. 

It has a closet. 

We hang our clothes in the closet. 

We sleep in the bed room. 

My plan was to. build a small city in 
the room. One small house was made 
with a chalk box as a foundation. When 
the house was finished it was placed on 
the large table. The children were so 
pleased with it that they built several 
more. 

I bought three small automobiles and 


put them on the table so the children 
would find them. They did find them 
and ran them in and out around the 
houses. That presented the problem of 
making a street, so they arranged the 
houses with yards and hedges around 
them. They cut tiny paper dolls and 
made supports so that they would stand 
up. 
- With this little group of houses as a 
foundation for our city we drew pictures 
of streets and found pictures in maga- 
zines. Our news stories usually had some- 
thing about a visit to a store, so it was 
not difficult to bring out the suggestion 
that our doll chiidren needed stores. 

The first store was a grocery store. It 
was made by putting a cardboard front 
on a chalk box. It was a group prob- 
lem and each child had some part in it. 
All children know how a grocery store 
looks, and as soon as the store was made 
they drew pictures of shelves for the back 
of the store and pictures of fruit to paste 
on small tables in the window. They 
drew tiny bunches of bananas to hang in 
the window. 

I made a large chart with the words 
Grocery Store at the top. The children 
cut out pictures of foods and grouped 
them in different parts of the chart. With 
this chart they learned the names of the 
foods and the expressions: 














a can of a bottle of 
a package of a bar of 
a box of a loaf of 








With a table for a counter and a box 
of toy money they played store. 
The next building was a school house. 
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THE CHILDREN ENJOY 


It was built in the shop by one of the 
boys a little older than the others, al- 
though he had been in school only about 
a year and a half. Being older than the 
rest of the class, he did not feel a part 
of it, so | was pleased when he offered 
to build the school house. He planned 
his school house, selected his materials 
and tools, and had it nearly finished be- 
fore he asked me to go and see it. How- 
ever, I had had daily reports on it be- 
cause the smaller boys were immensely 
interested and went every day to see how 
it was progressing. was very 
proud the day he brought it in and put 
it on the table near the small houses. 
Together we worked out this story: 


Susumu 


Susumu made a small school house for 
our city. 

It has six windows and two doors. 

He cut the windows with a chisel. 

He cut the doors with a saw. 

He painted the walls green. He painted 
the roof gray. 


Our doll children will go to school. 
The story above was written in Novem- 
ber. In May we had this story about 
school: 
GoInc TO SCHOOL 


One morning last September Helen’s 
mother said, “Wake up, children. You 
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“MOVIES” WHICH THEY MADE THEMSELVES 


must go to school.” Helen and Tom woke 
up. They washed their faces. They 
brushed their teeth. They combed their 
hair. Then they ate breakfast. 

Mother kissed them. She said, “Be 
good children.” 

Helen and Tom walked to school. They 
carried their books, pencils and paper. 

The teacher said, “Good morning, 
Helen. Good morning, Tom.” 

Helen and Tom said, “Good morning, 
Miss Lee.” 

The children sat down in their seats. 
They read their books. They wrote on the 
blackboard. They talked. 

At two o'clock Miss Lee said, “It is 
‘time to go home.” 

The boys and girls said, “Goodby, Miss 
Lee.” They went home. 


During the year many of our children ° 
went to the hospital to have their tonsils 
removed, so naturally our dolls needed a 
hospital. This was a group project and 
resulted in the following story: 


Eiji made a hospital. He made it with 
a hammer, a saw, a box, and some nails. 

Hajime and Masako painted it. They 
painted the outside green. They painted 
the inside white. 

Toshio, Hideo, Susumu, and William 
made many small beds. 

Julia and Matilda painted the beds 


white. 
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Toshio and Hideo made small chairs. 
Toshio made some stairs. 


We also had this story. We stood 
around the table and dramatized it: 


PLAYING IN THE STREET 

One day John and William played ball 
in the street. John fell down. An auto- 
mobile came along. It ran over his leg. 

A man took John to the hospital. A 
nurse put him to bed. 

A doctor came. He looked at John’s 
ieg. He put some medicine on it. He 
bandaged it. A nurse took care of John. 

After a while John was well. His father 
took him home. 


From time to time we listed the things 
that had been finished and those we still 
needed. When several news items brought 
our need of a theater to their attention, 
one was made. 
show how much language was developed 


The following stories 


from it: 
THe THEATER 


Eiji made a small theater for our city. 
He painted it red and blue. 

He made a ticket window. He made a 
ticket box. 

He made a sign. He painted the sign 
orange. He painted red and blue lights 
on the sign. 


GoING TO THE THEATER 
Last Saturday night Anna and John 
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went to the Hawaii Theater with their 
father and mother. They rode down 
town on the street car. 

Father bought four tickets at the ticket 
window. He gave them to a man. 

They walked into the theater. They 
sat down in the seats. They looked at 
the picture. It was a funny picture. They 


laughed and laughed. 


We made a moving picture to use in 
the room. We used a packing box. Two 
rollers were put through holes cut in the 
box. They have handles so they can be 
turned. I printed some of our language 
stories on long rolls of paper. The chil- 
dren illustrated them. They enjoy their 
movies and it is a good device for lan- 
guage drills. 

On our table we had houses, a school. 
a grocery store, a hospital, a fire station, 
a meat market, a hat store, a shoe store, 
a dry-goods store, a flower store, a thea- 
ter, an oil station, and a garage. The 
children never lost interest in the city. 
They often rearranged the streets. One 
boy cut out a policeman with a coping 
saw. Another made a stop and go sign. 
They enjoyed moving their dolls, autos 
and bus about the streets. 

I prinied large story charts and the 
children illustrated them, sometimes with 
a large drawing and sometimes with a 
series of small drawings. Each child 


A CITY STREET WITH SHOPS AND HOUSES MADE BY THE CHILDREN 
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made his own story book and illustrated 
it. 

Our daily news was written in the 
form of a newspaper. Each child went 
to the blackboard and wrote his own 
The most interesting items were 
chosen for the newspaper. The news was 
written in several columns and_ illus- 
trated. Sometimes they named the pa- 
per “Honolulu Star Bulletin” and some- 
times it was the “Honolulu Advertiser.” 

The time allowed for the actual con- 
struction work was one hour in the af- 
ternoon. The rest of the day was spent 
in more formal drill on our stories. 
They formed the basis for speech-reading 
spelling, question drills, verb drills, 


news. 
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speech-reading, and silent reading. 


Activity work requires an_ infinite 
amount of planning on the part of the 
teacher so that the work may be purpose- 
ful and help in the building of better 
habits and attitudes. I feel that my chil- 
dren have grown some in initiative, re- 
sponsibility and co-operation. They cut 
out every picture which they thought 
might help in an interesting activity that 
was being carried in another grade. Little 
first grade children cut out pictures for 
our stores and charts. Most of all the 
activity promotes the child’s growth in 
skill, habits and attitudes in a real life 
situation. 





Again the Japanese Mustard Seed 


VERY little while news comes of 
K the continual sturdy growth of the 

work for the deaf in Japan. A 
copy of the Votta Review which Mr. 
John Dutton Wright placed in the School 
for the Deaf in Kyoto ten years ago 
reached the father of a little deaf girl, 
and this father, Mr. Nishikawa, learning 
of Mr. Wright’s correspondence course 
for the parents of little deaf children, 
began to prepare himself to teach first 
his own child and then others who were 
deaf. Mr. Nishikawa, a business man, 
put himself heart and soul into the work 
of introducing the oral method into 
Japan. As a result, he has changed the 
entire attitude of the Japanese govern- 
ment toward the education of the deaf. 
Mr. Nishikawa is now at the head of a 
school for the deaf, built by his own 
prefecture, and subsidized by the gov- 
ernment. 

For a long time, all work for the deaf 
in Japan was carried on by missionaries, 
and was handicapped by the attitude of 
the government toward missionary work 


in general. Mr. Nishikawa’s father, a 
Japanese of the ancient type, and the 
richest and most influential citizen of 
the province of Omi-Hachiman, was the 
bitterest persecutor of Mr. William Vories, 
who conducted the Omi mission, but Mr. 
Vories’ kindness toward little Hamako, 
the deaf grandchild, completely won the 
old man, and he is now an ardent sup- 
porter of the mission. Mr. Wright has 
sent an interesting letter from Mr. Nishi- 
kawa, telling of the progress of the work 
there: 


Hachman, January 22, 1931. 
Dear Mr. Wright: 


1 have to apologize for neglecting to 
write to you for so long. As the result 
of the efforts of our comrades to promote 
speech reading and speech for the deaf, 
almost all the schools for the deaf in 
Japan are teaching their pupils by the 
oral method now. An Association has 
lately been organized for the purpose. 
The president is Marquis Tokugawa and 
the vice-president, Mr. Shinonoga, Chief 
of the Bureau of Common Education. 
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THE GROCERY STORE IN 


Baron Taxatani and many noted people 
are helping. As the office of the organi- 
zation is situated in the Department of 
Education, we have many conveniences 
as well as more of an opportunity to 
secure donations from the well to do class. 
Mitsui and Mitwubishi (the two largest 
commercial organizations in Japan) and 
a few other billionaires are donating 
several thousands yearly and can do 
much for the movement. 


“On the second of July last year Her 
Majesty the Empress honored the Tokyo 
School for the Deaf and saw practical 
teaching and conversations between the 
pupils as well as their lip-reading. 

“Our Prefecture built a school for me, 
and now I am principal of the school. 
It was opened three years ago, and now 
has 57 pupils and 10 teachers. 

“I am sending you under separate 
cover two pictures of deaf children. The 
larger is winner of your speech prize, for 
the second time, for Nishikawa Labora- 
tory. Her name is Nichiko Kimhiro. 
Her speech is wonderfully good. The 
smaller picture is of the winner of your 
third speech prize, which was sent to our 
Prefecture School last year. We divided 
your prize into four and gave one to the 


THE HONOLULU SCHOOL 
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best pupil in each class. The prizes gave 
large stimulation to our pupils as well 
as to their parents. .... 

“Mrs. Reischauer made a change in 
her school lately. She is working as 
Principal herself. I expect to work with 
her in every respect... . 

“Hamako [his little deaf girl] is at- 
tending the ordinary girls’ school daily. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Y. NISHIKAWA. 

As Mr. Wright says in his letter, “I 
think that if there were not thousands of 
other constructive achievements to the 
credit of the Voxtta Review, and of 
Alexander Graham Bell, this one result 
in Japan would amply justify every 
ounce of effort, and every penny ex- 


pended.” 


Mr. Norikazu Hashimura, Director of 
the Nagoya Municipal School for the 
Blind and Deaf; Mr. A. Mabuchi, Founder 
and Director of the Mabuchi School for 
the Deaf in Yokosuka; and Mr. U. Akiba, 
Director of the Tokyo School for the 
Blind, were recent welcome guests at the 
Volta Bureau. 











Comparing Results in Speech-Reading 
and in Silent Reading 


By Mary JANE GRIFFITH 


Y class is in its second year in 
school. I have eight pupils, 
ranging in age from five to four- 


teen years. (It will be a good thing when 
compulsory school attendance is applied 
to deaf children. Why is school time not 
as sacred for a deaf child as for a hearing 
child? ) 

Most of the nouns and the commands 
which we have had in speech-reading and 
in silent reading were taken from the 
outline of work which I follow, that of 
the North Carolina School for the deaf. 
Names of colors have been included in 
the record with the nouns. Numbers, 
elements, combinations, and time words 
have not been included. Correct re- 
sponses for ninety nouns and for fifty- 
four commands have been recorded. 

To find out the average number of cor- 
rect responses which have been made by 
each pupil per day up to the time of this 
writing, the total number of the correct 
responses of each child in each subject 
has been divided by the number of days 
that I have had that child in school. 
Parts of days have been counted as whole 
days. (If some of the children had not 
been out of school for parts of days, the 
record would have been better.) I had 
no thought of writing up the experiment 
for publication, or I should have tried to 
improve its conditions. To be strictly 
fair to everyone, it would have been 
necessary to select for the record only 
those days in which everyone was present. 
It is probable that on the days when 
some were absent, the other children 
earned more marks than when all were 
present. To be absolutely accurate, the 
children should have been given the same 
number of nouns and commands every 
day. 
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Each child was given the same chance 
as the others. Sometimes each child was 
asked to point out five pictures or ob- 
jects, or to respond to as many com- 
mands. At other times more or less re- 
sponses were asked for, the number de- 
pending upon the time we had. 

When a majority of the class had 
given five correct responses to a noun 
or a command, it was crossed off the list 
and a new list was started. This, | 
thought, gave a fair rate of progress for 
the class, for I did not wish to keep the 
better pupils waiting too long for the 
slower ones. Each child received a whole 
mark, if this response was correct the 
first time. He received half a mark, if 
he got it right on the second chance. 
Otherwise, he received no mark. 

When possible, we used the same lists 
of nouns and commands for speech-read- 
ing and for silent reading. There were 
usually ten or eleven nouns or com- 
mands in the lists. I wrote a list on the 
board in script. In speech-reading the 
children pointed out the picture or object, 
or did the action called for, and then 
pointed to the noun or command on the 
board. I printed the nouns and the com- 
mands on oak-tag cards to use for silent 
reading. When I showed the children a 
card, they pointed to the picture or ob- 
ject corresponding with it, or responded 
to the command, and then pointed to the 
noun or the command on the board. (I 
tried to have a variety of pictures of the 
same object, so that the children would 
not think that a name applied to only 
one picture of the object.) It seemed to 
take a great deal of extra time to point 
to the board each time, but I thought it 
helped. As visual memory is important 
in speech-reading, so it is in silent read- 
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ing. Writing the lesson on the board 
not only helped in facilitating reading, 
but also in teaching writing. 

To make a fair comparison between the 
progress in silent reading and that in 
speech-reading, the same amount of time 
should have been given to both subjects. 
We have not spent as much time on silent 
reading as on speech-reading. 


I have tried to keep the speech-reading 
with the silent reading. That is why the 
record does not show more marks in 
silent reading than in speech-reading. 


The record is sufficient to show how 
the pupils stand in relation to one an- 
other. The best daily records are in bold 
figures: 


Pupils: 
Days in school 
Ages now ; 
Responses in silent reading of nouns 
Average per day 
Responses in silent reading of commands 
Average per day an sedgacatod 
Responses in speech-reading of nouns 
a ok Lae CE ene a 
Responses in speech-reading of commands 
Average per day 


The record shows that the average 
total number of correct responses per 
day was four less in silent reading of 
nouns than in speech-reading of nouns. 
It also was four less in silent reading of 
commands, than in_ speech-reading of 
commands. No one earned more marks 
in silent reading than in speech-reading 
of commands. The two oldest pupils, 
Vi. and R., earned more marks in silent 
reading than in speech-reading of nouns. 

Vi. and R. are among the poorer half 
of the class in speech-reading of nouns 
and of commands. This may be due to 
the fact that they were older than the 
other children in starting school. But 
Va. started school only last year and is 
a splendid speech-reader. 

W. and A. have earned twice as many 
marks in speech-reading as in silent read- 
ing, because they have hearing. 
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J., the best in silent reading of com- 
mands, has also been one of the best in 
silent reading of nouns and in speech- 
reading of nouns and commands. She 
has gained ninety-three marks over the 
majority of the class in silent reading of 
commands. 

Va., J., W., and A. have been better in 
speech-reading of nouns and of commands 
than the others. But W. and A., with the 
aid of some hearing, have done no better 
than Va. and J. in speech-reading of com- 
mands. In speech-reading of nouns, they 
have done a litt!e better. W. has gained 
one mark a day or eighty-six marks, and 
A., fifty-seven marks. 


The four better pupils in silent read- 


Total 
daily 
Va. Vi : F M. W. R. G. A. responses 


92 78 93 68 8 80 49 57 

am 67 3 eS ee Se 
348 353 394 138 276 370 71 181 

@ B cb: 2 ee 3 eee 
222 141 236 41 161 182 68 104 

4 £2.40. bo 2 23 
503 236 475 185 495 196 50 329 

eS: B.S See 
302 131 260 133 276 138 29 196 

& 2:32. Soe 


ing of nouns are among the better pupils 
in silent reading of commands. They 
are Va., Vi., J., and R. The poorest pu- 
pils in both subjects are M. and G., who 
are totally deaf and have not been in 
school as much as the majority of the 
class. G. is the youngest in the class. 
The two with hearing have done about 
the same as the majority of the class, but 
not as well as J. in silent reading of com- 
mands. In silent-reading of nouns they 
are among the poorer half of the class. 
Va. has ninety-two; Vi., one hundred 
fifty-six; J., ninety-three; and R. one 
hundred sixty more marks than W. and 
A. have. The four better pupils are able 
to learn much faster than they are being 
taught. 

Why the class has done better in 
speech-reading and in silent reading of 
nouns than in speech-reading and in 
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silent-reading of commands, I cannot tell, 
unless the use of more pictures and ob- 
jects makes the nouns more interesting 
than the commands. One might expect 
that a child’s love for action would make 
him more interested in the commands, 
but it does not appear so. We know that 
pictures mean a great deal to children, 
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especially deaf children. 

The record shows what a difference 
there is in the progress of the pupils, 
both in speech-reading and in silent read- 
ing. As reading is the most important 
subject in the primary grades, it should 
be given chief consideration in making 
promotions. 





Slides for Teaching Geography 


By BERTHA SUNTER 


HE New York Department of Edu- 
(s cation provides us with a loan of 

slides for teaching geography as 
planned in the Department syllabus. 
Many of these are in colors and present 
an accurate and vivid picture of the sub- 
ject desired. They often make real to 
our pupils facts which hearing children 
pick up incidentally outside of school 
work. 

We have a good projector which can 
be used in rooms only partially dark- 
ened. The light retained is sufficient for 
instruction to be given by use of the 
blackboard. 

The list of slides for third grade in- 
cludes such subjects as milk and milk 
products; vegetables grown at home and 
those shipped from early-growing § sec- 
tions; vegetable foods, such as rice and 
sugar, from warmer climates; meat prod- 


ucts; the clothing we wear and _ its 
sources; how we are sheltered and the 
sources of building materials; and a 


variety of other subjects. 

As an introduction to the slides on the 
subject of milk, such questions as these 
were given: 


1. What is milk for? 

2. What do city children have for lunch? 
3. How often do you drink milk? 

4. Where do we get milk? 

Then a picture of a herd of cows in a 
luxuriant pasture was thrown on_ the 
screen. Attention was called to the num- 
ber of cows in the herd, their fine, 
healthy appearance, their need of plenty 


of good food summer and winter as well 
as plenty of pure water and shade trees. 
When information is given, complete 
sentences are used. The next picture 
showed a silo being filled with corn for 
winter food, another an up-to-date cow- 
barn providing plenty of light, fresh air 
and other health-giving features. Other 
pictures showed cans of milk, truckloads 
of them, a milk train, a bottling plant, 
a condensed milk plant, and the pro- 
cesses of butter making and cheese mak- 
ing. When the bottling plant was shown, 
one of our boys scornfully remarked that 
he had worked in a bottling plant where 
much better machinery was used. 

Some slides lend themselves to de- 
scriptive topics, giving the pupils an op- 
portunity to use original language. 

The enlarged pictures are much more 
of a reality to the children than those 
in the text books and never fail to arouse 
a lively interest. Having seen the lantern 
pictures the children are more interested 
in small pictures illustrating the same 
subjects. A great many suitable colored 
pictures are clipped from old magazines 
and used as illustrations in the pupils’ 
note books, making them quite attractive 
and helping to fix the new vocabulary 
and various facts in their minds. Like 
Alice in Wonderland our children find 
books dull if they have neither pictures 
nor conversations. 

The note books are of the loose leaf 
type and at the end of the session are 
enclosed in pretty covers and taken home 
as souvenirs. 
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Good Work in New Zealand 


The Volta Bureau has received an in- 
teresting account of the work being done 
at Burns Hall Special School, Dunedin, 
N. Z. Miss Uta Williams, the director, 
taught for ten years at the School for the 
Deaf in Sumner, N. Z. For several years 
she has been specializing in the cure of 
stammering and other speech defects. 
She has had a number of cases of aphasia 
and of semi-deaf children who were re- 
tarded because of impaired hearing. In 
addition to this work she has been ex- 
perimenting with thyroid gland children 
who were without speech. 


An important phase of the develop- 
ment of speech in extremely backward 
children has been the consequent mental 
and physical improvement of each child. 
As a child begins to acquire normal 
speech, its muscular coordination in- 
creases measurably. Children with knock 
knees and with almost no control of their 
salivary glands show marked improve- 
ment in these respects in proportion to 
their acquirement of speech. 


An adult case of aphasia has attracted 
especial attention. This was a man forty- 
five years old who had never spoken, 
and was illiterate. His speech organs 
were unimpaired and his mentality nor- 
mal. He presented a good appearance 
physically. He had served through the 
World War, having spent three years in 
the trenches. He was clever with his 
hands, had worked at carpentering, and 
had run a boring machine at a mine. 











He attended 


the Burns Hall Special 
School three months, working five hours 
a day. He was taught in the same manner 
as the deaf children. His tongue was at 
first almost rigid, and it was _ several 
weeks before he could control it. When 
he left the school he could speak so as 
to be understood, and was reading a 
standard first grade reader. 





News from the School for the Deaf 
in Chefoo, China 


The report of the School for the Deaf 
at Chefoo, Shantung, China, for the six 
months ending December 31, 1930, gives 
interesting glimpses of the work there. 
When school opened in September, forty- 
two pupils registered—thirty-one boys 
and eleven girls. Seven of these were 
new pupils. Most of the Chinese are very 
grateful for all that is done to help their 
deaf children gain healthy bodies and 
become self-supporting. 

Li Ying Tswen, one of the first 
uates of the department for deaf girls, 
who had lived at the school since 1907, 
died in October. She was Miss Carter’s 
first pupil. From the time of her grad- 
uation, in 1918, until the spring of 1930, 
when she had a severe attack of pleurisy, 
Ying Tswen gave faithful and efficient 
service to the school which was the only 
real home she had ever known. Her 
parents were living in a mat hut when 
she found refuge at the school after her 
father had tried in vain to sell her. She 
was tenderly cared for at the school dur- 
ing her last illness. 


grad- 
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Making for Safer Traffic 

Deaf persons are the safest drivers, ac- 
cording to Frank A. Goodwin, registrar 
of motor vehicles in Massachusetts. Regis- 
trar Goodwin is an authority. His efh- 
ciency has been demonstrated and is rec- 
ognized beyond the boundaries of his 
State. His zeal in enforcing the law, not 
only literally but rigorously, has made 
him feared and even denounced as a fa- 
natic but it has been most effective in re- 
ducing the number of accidents in Massa- 
chusetts. 


Consequently when Registrar Goodwin 
submits the proposition that a deaf per- 
son makes the safest driver it is well to 
listen to his reasons for the conclusion. 
Among other things he said that deaf 
drivers never take a chance. They do 
not just sound a horn and go ahead. 
They do not drive recklessly around in- 
They cannot 
hear the horn of a hidden car, so they 
never take a chance of one suddenly 
turning the corner at top speed. They 
slow down. They are careful, not care- 
less. Their infirmity is their safeguard, 
and mindful of it, they often escape acci- 
dents from reckless driving on the part 
of others—the kind that hoot their horns 
and speed regardless on their way, that 
peculiar arrogance which seems to be a 
characteristic of a certain class of motor- 
ists, whether they drive trucks or import- 
ed limousines. 


tersecting street corners. 


Now, if the deaf driver is the safest, 
it naturally follows that horns do not 
safeguard traffic. It also follows that, if 
there were no horns to hoot, other driv- 
ers would not trust to their ears, but 
would take definite measures to protect 
their own safety, as well as the safety of 
others. They would be more careful. 


Consequently, it might make traffic 
much safer if there were no horns, or if 
the use of horns was abolished within 
the city limits. It is something well 
worth considering, not only by the safety 
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council but by the City Council. It not 
only would do away with a lot of unnec- 
essary noise but it would tend, according 
to the reasoning of an eminent authority, 
to make traffic safer.—Kditorial, the Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch. 


Automobile Accidents 


Being in an inquiring mood a few eve- 
nings ago, the Editor ran through the 
tables of automobile fatalities for 1930 
prepared by the Travelers Insurance 
Company and studied the modes of the 
different tables. He found that the per- 
son most likely to be killed was a pedes- 
trian (46 per cent of the cases) between 
the ages of fifteen and fifty-four (55 per 
cent) who was crossing the road between 
intersections (27) on a clear (83) Sun- 
day (18) afternoon (37). The automo- 
bile that struck him was a passenger car 
(77), not a truck, in good running con- 
dition (95) driven by a man (93), not a 
woman, between the ages of twenty-five 
and fifty-four (70) who had been driv- 
ing for more than a year (93). The 
surface of the road was dry (81), and 
the car was going straight ahead (78), 
but the driver was exceeding the speed 
limit (31). 

All of which reminds us that it is a 
mistake to place the blame for fatalities 
upon children and women, trucks, dark- 
ness, rain, inexperienced drivers, wet 
roads, and other favorite topics of con- 
versation where male adults forgather. 
The causes are personal. They lie in 
carelessness, fatigue, and insidious fac- 
tors which operate when attention flickers. 
Driving a car is a solitary and narrow 
task. The driver cannot talk, enjoy the 
scenery, think about his troubles, or do 
anything else of interest. He is chained 
to a wheel and condemned to watch an 
ugly strip of asphalt monotonously 
stretching ahead. One wonders why he 
enjoys it.—W. W. C., in Educational Re- 
search Bulletin, Ohio State University. 
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Shall Signs Become Universal? 

THe Dear Mute Howts: Albert Bal- 
lin Grafton Publishing Company, Los 
Angeles, California. In the preface to 
his book, “The Deaf Mute Howls,” Mr. 
Albert Ballin tells us that he not only 
had no wish to make his autobiography 
entertaining, “like an Arabian Nights 
Tale,” but that he felt “a strong reluct- 
ance” against so doing. He has, how- 
ever, succeeded in producing a volume 
which the reader, particularly if he be 
a student of psychology or a teacher of 
the deaf, is not likely to put down until 
he has finished it. 

Mr. Ballin’s object in writing the book, 
he tells us, was to propagate the idea 
that “the only remedy for the bulk of 
woes that afflict the deaf, and for that 
matter, mankind in general, consits of a 
general use of the signs until they form 
THE UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE.” The 
capitals are Mr. Ballin’s. The little vol- 
ume, in short, is an attack upon the use 
of the oral method in our schools for 
the deaf, on all residential and day 
schools, and on all those who, the au- 
thor tells us, will protest against the ac- 
ceptance of signs as a universal means 
of communication,— ‘the pure-oralists, the 
beneficiaries of the institutions for the 
deaf, and other parasites who prey on the 
misfortunes of the deaf.” So intense is 
his ardor in proposing the general use 
of signs as a remedy for all the ills that 
flesh is heir to that he confesses, “There 
have been times when I have had qualms 
about the necessity of a command of 
written language, when we have within 
reach the simplest, most natural, easiest 
understood, least ambiguous language in 
the world.” Apparently books themselves 
are to be relegated to the junk heap. 


Mr. Ballin does 
not explain how 
the whole of so- 
ciety will be bene- 
fited by this reme- 
dy, “employed by 
savages every- 
where, by our 
American Indians. 
to their credit 
and our discred:t.” 
But he does tell 
us how he would 
solve the problem of the education of the 
deaf child. “When everybody can talk in 
the sign language, it will be unnecessary 
to send any deaf child to the established 
schools and institutions for the deaf, and 
doom him to their inherent miseries. In- 
stead, he will be sent to the school for the 
hearing children that is nearest to his home. 
With the teachers and hearing scholars 
already familiar with the sign language, 
he will be well-taken care of.” How the 
present public school systems are going 
to be persuaded to substitute manual 
signs for oral recitation and instruction, 
the deponent deponeth not. For instance, 
in New York City there are more than 
1,000,000 children in the public schools 
alone; the January, 1931, Annals gives 
a total of 1,550 deaf children in public, 
private and denominational residential 
schools and day schools. Is it either 
practicable or fair to require the million 
to abandon speech in their class-rooms 
in order to conform to a method pro- 
posed for less than two thousand? 

It is as a human document, telling the 
story of one who has successfully over- 
come a heavy handicap, that the book is 
interesting. Mr. Ballin became totally 
deaf at three as the result of scarlet fever. 
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He tells us that his parents “did all they 
could to make existence smooth and 
pleasant” for him. He was left to his 
own “devices, deviltries, caprices: always 
unrestrained, unrebuked.” Such a child 
would naturally feel, when sent to a resi- 
dential or a day school, that he was be- 
ing “put through a strict discipline.” He 
apparently forgets his advocacy of the 
use of signs when he tells us how he was 
thrown into “a vortex” of emotion by 
being thrust among “boys of all ages, 
from seven to twenty-five, all gesticulat- 
ing and grimacing like apes.” He left 
school at sixteen and began his study of 
painting. Later he was sent to Europe 
for advanced study and spent three years 
in Italy “without meeting a single deaf- 
mute.” On his return to America he 
married a hearing woman. After some 
years in New York City, he and his fam- 
ily moved to California where he is con- 
nected with the movie industry as “a 
critic, teacher of signs, writer of studio 
chatter, portrait painter—even as an 
actor.” 


In condemning all schools for the 
deaf, and particularly those using the 
oral method, Mr. Ballin apparently judges 
all schools by the one or two he attended, 
and measures the teaching standards of 
this decade by those of several decades 
ago. For instance, he tells us that in 
his second term his class consisted of 
“about thirty boys and girls of all grades 
of mentality.” Where could such a class 
be found today? His sketchy explana- 
tion of how speech is taught betrays com- 
plete ignorance of the subject. Through- 
out the book personal opinions are stated 
as facts, personal experiences recorded as 
typical. Again and again he contradicts 
himself. After denouncing through many 
chapters the oral method, he finally tells 
us, “In my opinion, ‘there ain’t no sich 
animal’.” And smiling photographs of 
the author taken with his friends of the 
cinema world with which the book is 
profusely illustrated belie his “cantanker- 
ous” howl. The reader wonders if Mr. 
Ballin takes himself seriously or if he is 
not, as the English would put it, just 
“spoofing.” 

There are two chapters in the book, 
however, which give it its strongest raison 
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detre. We find therein a sketch, well- 
drawn, of a great soul and an immortal 
genius. The background is a café in 
Paris. The two figures are those of a 
youth newly arrived who had found “a 
quart bottle of heady old wine” too much 
for him, and of a “fine-looking, portly, 
black-bearded man” coming to the youth’s 
rescue, settling his difficulties with the 
waiter, and personally taking him to his 
hotel. Mr. Ballin tells us that next morn- 
ing when he looked at the card which 
had been left with him he read, “Alexan- 
der Graham Bell.” There were other 
meetings and other kindnesses, in Paris 
and in Rome. Said Stevenson, “I cannot 
count that a poor dinner or a poor book, 
where I meet those I love.” Teachers of 
the deaf and the deaf who revere their 
benefactor—and as years go by they will 
be as the sands of the sea for number— 
will find it worth while to read Mr. Bal- 
lin’ss book because they will meet Dr. 
Bell there. 
—ENFIELD JOINER. 


Trained and Untrained Lip 
Movement 


A Stupy oF Lip MoveMENT IN SPEECH: 
V. A. Utzinger. The Quarterly Journal 
of Speech, November, 1929. Do we 
“mouth?” We really must since tests 
have shown not only that we do, but that 
trained teachers of speech, to a certain 
extent, should indulge in perceptible lip 
movements. Writing in the November, 
1929, Quarterly Journal of Speech, the 
publication of the National Association of 
Teachers of Speech, Dr. V. A. Utzinger 
of Carroll College in an article entitled 
“A Study of Lip Movement in Speech” 
gives the results of research work he has 
been doing. “Just how much the lips 
should move,” he tells us, “is debatable,” 
but “that they play an important part in 
proper articulation is certain, for they 
have the last chance to change the vi- 
bratory column of air, and it is largely 
due to this that proper articulation re- 
sults.” Lip-readers will agree with him 
When he says that there is too much 
movement when it becomes “obvious and 
distracting.” They will agree even more 
heartily with him when he states, “It 
would seem, however, that the greatest 
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Ypsilanti Adaptation and Extension 
of the 


Jena Method of Speech Reading 


The Michigan State Normal College offers 
courses in speech reading during the academic 
year 1930-31. Four hours a day instruction 
and practice. Students enter at the beginning 
of any term. Fall term begins September 23. 
Cost of the course approximately six cents an 
hour for residents of Michigan, eight cents an 
hour for non-residents. For further informa- 
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MICHIGAN STATE NORMAL 
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THE SPEECH-READiNG CLUB OF 
PHILADELPHIA 


2114 LOCUST STREET 
MISS ROSAMOND G. WRIGHT, Secretary 


Do not fail to visit us when in the city 
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difficulty does not lie in too much move. 
ment, but rather in inactive and_ lazy 
lips.” 

Dr. Utzinger used university students 
in making his tests, half of whom had 
had formal speech training, while the 
other half had had no formal work. The 
object of the tests was to show “first, 
what actually happens to lips during 
speech; second, the apparent effect of 
speech training on lip action.” It is with 
the latter phase of the work that the 
article for the most part deals. 

Every teacher of lip-reading, whether 
she be a teacher of little children or of 
adults, of the deaf or of the deafened, 
is always made unhappy by having an 
observer say, “But they can’t understand 
me, I don’t talk as you do.” She has 
been trained to avoid “mouthing” or 
“exaggeration” or “over-articulation,” or 
whatever she may have been told to call 
it, as the deadliest of sins. She imme- 
diately wonders if she has formed that 
unforgivable habit, and as a corrective, 
too often adopts a more unnatural rigid- 
ity. She hastens to assure the observer 
that one must “only speak naturally.” 
But apparently “natural speech,” that is, 
untrained speech, differs from the speech 
of a trained subject not only in tone qual- 
ity but in lip movement. “This greater 
movement by the trained subject indi- 
cates an increased flexibility of muscles, 
probably due,” Dr. Utzinger says, “to 
training in making the rounded vowel 
sounds.” He further says, “In general 
there, is a tendency for greater lip-action 
of all kinds by those who have had speech 
training. This seems to be the natural 
result of practice and use of the lips in 
speaking.” 

One interesting fact the tests brought 
out was that, though the untrained sub- 
ject was extremely careless in producing 
the rounded vowel sounds, he opened his 
mouth slightly wider than the trained 
subject in producing “ah.” Dr. Utzinger 
accounted for this by pointing out that in 
the speech training given to hearing stu- 
dents emphasis was placed almost en 
tirely on tone quality. Both these results, 
“pure tone and wide opening,” should be 
worked for, he tells us emphatically. 

As teachers, in our efforts to avoid 
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“mouthing,” we have in many cases gone 
to the other extreme both in speaking to 
our pupils and in accepting speech they 
use to us. The speech of many of our 
pupils, particularly of our older boys, 
from the standpoint of intelligibility, 
would be greatly improved by a “wider 
opening.” 
—ENFIELD JOINER. 


Reading for the Deaf Adolescent 
(Continued from page 252) 

picture does not suit his taste, the book 
is returned to the shelf and another one 
handled. This peculiarity is not alto- 
gether confined to the deaf. Too many 
books for children have failed to be 
popular because they contained an in- 
appropriate or misleading frontispiece. 

A visitor once remarked upon the refer- 
ence books on the shelves and asked if 
they were there for show rather than 
for circulation. He seemed surprised 
when he was told that these works were 
handled more than books of fiction. The 
deaf child whose interest in any par- 
ticular subject has been aroused craves 
simple facts. He must obtain through 
print the information which the hearing 
child has acquired unconsciously. The 
more concisely these facts are stated, the 
more patiently the deaf child will plod 
through the paragraphs. 

Bible stories have freshness and_ in- 
terest for deaf children, whose religious 
education has often been neglected at 
home. Some deaf children have seldom 
entered a church or attended Sunday 
School. 

We do not pretend to make all the 
children book lovers, but in the five 
year’s experience in the library work 
we have observed a marked improvement 
ment 

1. In general interest in reading. 

2. In the quality of books selected. 

3. In the concentration with which the 
children applied themselves to reading. 

4. In the desire to read newspapers 
and so keep abreast of current events. 
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Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


PRIVATE LESSONS 
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PRACTICE CLASSES 
NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
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The Belgian Method 
(Continued from page 247) 

“Miss Poodt, directress of the institute 
for the deaf at Antwerp, says: “Having 
taught personally and having had others 
teach according to both methods (oral 
and Belgian) I must say that the new 
method is preferable to the old. The 
pupils soon learn to express themselves 
by speech, their language is more natu- 
ral and more fluent. The method arouses 
in the children the desire to speak and 
noticeably hastens their intellectual de- 
velopment. The teaching is more agree. 
able and less tiring both for the pupils 
and for the instructors . . . . The little 
ones want to be occupied as much as 
possible. The writing is good and the 
spelling is excellent . . . . The parents 
are pleased to notice that the children 
like so much to talk, and that they find 
so much pleasure in demonstrating their 
newly acquired knowledge.’ ” 

Having read glowing accounts of the 
success of the Belgian Method, the writer 
expected much at his visit to several 
schools in Belgium, in 1928. The class 
work far exceeded his expectations. The 
speech habit was so pronounced, the 
alertness of the children so delightful, 
that in his estimation the system which 
could produce such results in so short a 
period merited closest study. 


In the meantime an increasing num- 
ber of institutions for the deaf have 
adopted the Belgian Method and record 
satisfactory results. The criticism which 
at first was levelled against the method 
has gradually waned, particularly after 
the critics have personally visited the in- 
stitution in which it was perfected. For 
the present the Belgian Method is the 
standard, and a safe standard at that, by 
which to judge the value of all other 
methods. Quite likely, in the course of 
time, the best of the Belgian Method will 
be assimilated into other excellent sys 
tems, and eventually a perfect method 
will evolve. This new system, together 
with the application of improved radio 
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appliances, will greatly aid in the achieve- 
ment of the ideal of every teacher of the 
deaf—the restoration of the deaf to nor- 
mal society. 
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For Good Will Toward Germany 
The gift of $1,000,000 by Gustave A. 
Oberlaender to promote good will be- 
tween the people of the United States 
and Germany has recently been an- 
nounced. The beneficiaries of the fund 
are to be Americans of “a mature age,” 
who are expected to undertake construc- 
tive studies in Germany in the fields of 
public health, social relations, journalism 
and the arts. The idea is to bring to 
America “knowledge of processes and 
practices perceived by persons qualified 
to communicate them to America.” The 
Carl Schurz Memorial Foundation has 
appointed a board of trustees to admin- 
ister Mr. Oberlaender’s gift. The trustees 
will select men and women now working 
in constructive social fields who are in- 
terested in broadening their outlook. 
Mrs. Kurt Neuschutz has taken the 
initiative in making a request to the 
trustees that they permit teachers of the 
deaf and of the hard of hearing to be 
included in the beneficiaries of the fund. 
Those who are interested should apply 
at once to The Oberlaender Trust, 225 
South Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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OF BOSTON, INC. 
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A homelike centre for friendly 
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(Scond Edition) 
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SCHOOL CHILD 
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“A comprehensive scientific study of partially 
deafened school children to determine the re- 
lation between defective hearing and certain 
well defined conditions in the public schools. 
A pioneer study in this field, it presents cor- 
rected data upon which are based conserva- 
tive deductions and from which constructive 
remedial programs are derived.” It should 
find a ready acceptance at the hands of 
school administrative officers, teachers and lay- 
men interested in the fair minded treatment 
of the atypical child in the public school. 


Price $2.00. 
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Drudgery is as necessary to call out 
the treasures of the mind as harrowing 
and planting those of the earth. 

—Margaret Fuller. 
* * * 

Every person should have some definite 
avocation, the mastery of some Thing, 
whether it be the tools of a carpenter or 
the language of a foreign country. 

—William Lyon Phelps. 
* * * 


The chief want in life is somebody who 

shall make us do the best we can. 
—Emerson. 
* * * 

The future of civilization is uncertain. 
It rests with those who are able to think, 
and that is our task. I ask you then to 
look more closely at the individual: for 
if education is to change the world and 
the individual into something better than 
they otherwise would be, we must con- 
sider the individual. 

William Heard Kilpatrick. 
* * * 


We no longer look upon unfortunate 
behavior as something for which punish- 
ment must be meted out. The wrong be- 
havior, whether it is lying, stealing, stub- 
bornness, timidity, immortality or lazi- 
ness is regarded merely as an external 
symptom, the hidden causes of which 
must be patiently investigated. These 
causes are often difficult to unravel, as a 
child is a very complex little creature 
and the successful search requires an un- 
derstanding of the child’s whole make-up 
and of his needs. 


—Clara Bassett. 
* * * 

It very seldom happens that an unsel- 
fish child is also emotionally unstable. 

—Frank Astor. 
* * * 

Americans cannot realize how many 
chances for mental improvement they lose 
by their inveterate habit of keeping up 
six conversations when there are twelve 
in the room. 

—Ernest Dimnet. 
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Creative education thinks in terms of 
years, and even in spans of years. The 
creative school cares not how inept and 
slovenly a lad may be this whole term, if 
it sees something personal and fine tak- 
ing slow possession of him. 

—Hughes Mearns. 
* * * 

Youth is not a time of life: it is a state 
of mind; it is not a matter of rosy cheeks, 
red lips and supple knees: it is a matter 
of the will, a quality of the imagination, 
a vigor of the emotions; it is the fresh- 
ness of the deep springs of life. 

Youth means a temperamental predom- 
inance of courage over timidity, of the 
appetite of adventure over the love of 
ease. This often exists in a man of sixty 
more than in a boy of twenty. Nobody 
grows old merely by a number of years. 
We grow old by deserting our ideals. 
Years may wrinkle the skin, but to give 
up enthusiasm wrinkles the soul. 


—Samuel Ullman. 
we a * 


It has become apparent that children 
may be very joyous and happy in their 
school life and yet not be learning much. 
Joy should be a result, not a goal in 
itself. We must be very sure that the 
academic work is being performed in a 
sound and authentic manner. 


— Stanwood Cobb. 


* * * 


My liberty ends where it begins to in- 
volve the possibility of ruin to my neigh- 
bor. 


—John Stuart Mill. 


* * * 


Your children are not your children, 
They are the sons and daughters 
Of life’s longing for itself. 
You may give them your love 
But not your thoughts, 
For they have their own thoughts. 
You may house their bodies 
But not their souls, 
For their souls dwell in the house of 
tomorrow 
ich you cannot visit, 
Not even in your dreams. 
You may strive to be like them, 
But seek not to make them like you. 
—Khalil Gibran, 
in “The Prophet.” 
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UNLOCKS DEAFENED 
EARS 


opens them 


and 


wide to 
the world of 


sound 





The Fortiphone, a new hearing aid, opens deafened 
ears to the world of sound. It is one of the most 
sensitive instruments of its kind on the market. So 
greatly does it magnify sound that even those who 
have given up other devices in discouragement find 
they can hear again with the Fortiphone. 

A touch of the finger regulates the volume, ampli- 
fies sound as much or as little as you want. But 
even at greatest volume the tones are clear and dis- 
tinct, round and full, never harsh and distorted. 
Call for a free demonstration or write for illustated 
booklet and details of our home trial plan. 


FORTIPHONE CORPORATION, 
Dept. V. R. 6 
535 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 








COMING SOON!! 


The Story of 
Lip Reading: Its Genesis and Development 


by 
FRED DE LAND 


Revised and brought down to date by Harriet 
Andrews Montague 


Of interest to every hard of hearing per- 
son and every teacher of lip reading. 


The first effort to present a complete his- 
torical study of the development of 
this means of communication. 


Place your order now! 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th Street, N. W., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method is employed and im- 
perfect hearing is trained. Pupils are ad- 
mitted to the Primary Department at five 
years of age, while Grammar School Grades 
fit students for High-School Work. Manual 
Training is provided for both boys and girls. 
The pupils are grouped according to age, in 
three carefully supervised homes. There is a 
new central school building, a well equipped 
gymnasium, and ground for out-ofdoor sports. 

Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 
Normal Department Under Direction of 

DR. CAROLINE A. YALE 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


Story Charts 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Three charts of 12 stories 
$10.00 


Series I. 
each, with manual 


Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual _ __...... $17.00 

Series III. Myths ~ _.. $10.00 

Series I, II and III _ __... $35.00 
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AND: 


Economic Depression.—tThe _ speak. 
er was discussing the unemployment sit. 
uation and attempting to find a bright 
side to the cloud. “After all,” he in. 
sisted, “poverty—a touch of it, anyway 
—is good for us. There is nothing like 
adversity—nothing like adversity to bring 
a man out—” 

“Out at the sleeves, you mean, | 
guess,” called a man in the crowd. 











They Claim It Was Dad!—*The first 
man who proposed to me,” declared the 
visitor to her friendly neighbor, “said 
that if I refused him he would blow his 
brains out.” 

“Gracious!” cried her friend, startled, 
“He must have been crazy. Why didn't 
you have him put under restraint?” 

“I did,” said the first woman. “I mar- 
ried him.” 





Keeping Down Gas Bills.—The man 
who was visiting a friend one morning 
as the mailman came, noticed that the 
host appeared disappointed on opening 
the package delivered. “You look dis- 
appointed,” he said. “Isn’t that what 
you ordered?” 

“It probably is,” admitted his friend. 
“But—well, the fact is that I saw an ad- 
vertisement of a device guaranteed to 
keep down gas bills. Since it cost but 
a dollar I decided to send for it.” 

“Yes,” said his friend. 

“And here it is,” said the other, dis- 
playing the object: “A paperweight!” 


Getting Rich.— “At my shop,” de- 
clared the earnest-looking man, “I have 
a machine that would make me a mil- 
lionaire if I could only keep it going all 
the time.” 

“What sort of a machine is it?” de- 
manded his friend, excited. 

“A cash register,” replied the first 
man, solemnly. 
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Volts’ Western Sketches.—O n c e 
upon a time there was a gentleman from 
England who arrived in this country and 
proceeded West in search of a friend 
who had come to the country some time 
before with the avowed intention of work- 
ing as a cowboy. Since this friend was 
a trifle unreliable, and somewhat doubt- 
ful as to morals, his English friend was 
a little worried about him. He managed 
to trace him from town to town for a 
time and finally arrived at a decidedly 
rough settlement. Describing his friend, 
he asked a tough-looking citizen at the 
station, “Have you seen a tall fellow with 
a dark beard hanging around here?” 

“The day before yesterday,” answered 
the other, promptly. 

“You are sure?” inquired the English- 
man. 

“Oh, yes,” said the other. “I had hold 
of the rope.” 


Antique vs. Modern.— “This dining 
table goes back to Louis XIV,” she ex- 
plained, showing her newly purchased 
home to her friend. 

“Too bad,” said the latter, sympatheti- 
cally. “The installment-house man_ is 
taking ours back, too.” 


Dinner Time!—The cake had been 
passed to every one at the table except 
little Bobbie, age three-and-a-half years. 
He asked for some. 

“No, dear,” said his mother, “banana 
cake is too heavy for little boys.” 

“Well,” protested Bobbie, after a mo- 
ment’s thought, “I’ll use both hands.” 


What It Looked Like.—A_ school 
teacher, reports the Flamingo, was trying 
to make her class of small children un- 
derstand how a volcano in eruption 
looked. She finally took some colored 
crayons and sketched upon the _black- 
board her own conception of a flaming 
mountain. 

“What is it?” she asked, turning to the 
pupils. No one answered. “But what does 
it look like?” she insisted. 

And a small boy soberly answered: “It 
looks like hell, ma’am.” 
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The Phipps Unit 


The 
PHIPPS UNIT 
is designed to 
Re-educate the Hearing 


It makes use of the principle of bone conduction. 
For the first time this prin-iple is made available 
for the deafened and the deaf to use in the home 
or school in a persistent effort to tone up the 
residual hearing or to re-educate hearing that has 
become dormant through lack of use. It quickens 
sound perception. Through bone conduction radio 
programs are brought within hearing range, elim- 
inating nerve strain perceptibly. Unit supplied at 
small cost. Easily attached to radio, electric phono- 
graph with records, or electric audio amplifier. 


D. C. PHIPPS 


Offices 
3812 Beverly Boulevard 
Los Angeles 


45 Newbury Street 
Massachusetts 


California 


Boston 











WE LOVE OUR JAPANESE 
CHERRY TREE 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. The 
school is in the suburbs of the city of Wash- 
ington, which offers many educational ad- 
vantages. Address 


ANNA C. REINHARDT, President 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 
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YOUNG PEOPLE OF THE FAR WEST 
The “Blue Bird Camp’’ Calls You 


Friendship Cottage—for ten years the popular camp for the Hard of Hearing 
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A 


July 6 a 
. In the San Bernar- 
dino Mountains of 

August I, Southern California 





Deafened boys and girls of teen age who have a practical knowledge of spoken language 
Come and have a happy, healthy, and helpful vacation 
Responsible leaders, competent instructor, ideal accommodations 
SPEECH TRAINING—LIP READING—GOOD TIMES—NATURE STUDY 


Four weeks of helpful instruction and outdoor life for $60.00 
Limited Number accommodated—Make reservations by June 15th 


Send for circular and further recommendation | 
MISS OLIVE E. HARRIS, Camp Director 
114 W. Palm Avenue EDLANDS, CALIFORNIA 





“se seek i DE AFENED 
CAMP “KUMTUIT | 


The Gem Ear Phone Company 
HARMONY, PENNSYLVANIA announces its newer and 


better hearing aid 
Individual oral training developed under 


trained supervisors. The Ear Gem—worn in the crevice of the} 

Par outer ear; small, light, not complicated, 

All sports and camp activities. with a clear, natural tone. Just what 0 
ass ' many are looking for. It is a real GEM@ 

Swimming, hikes, archery, games. Made in U.S. A. Price $37.50. 
Thirty-eight miles from Pittsburgh, in a We make no extravagant claims ; all we ask] | 
region unsurpassed for health and beauty. is > you test it and be convinced of its. ; 
merit. 
8 Weeks’ Term $200.00. No Extras Call at our office for Demonstration with 


out the slightest obligation, or write for 


: Booklet V. R. Suite 806. 
Write to 


HELEN SMILLIE, Director sil by catiin 


650 Orchard Avenue, 


BELLEVUE, PITTSBURGH, PENNA. The Gem Ear Phone Company, 


47 W. 34th Street New York, N. ¥ i 
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